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Should Mr. Brame be honored with the Presidency when his mere nomination has so shamefully lowered the moral tone of the Republican Party? 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harprr’s Macazine, Harprr’s WEEKLY, and 
Harprr’s Bazar may be had for the years 1881, 
1882, and 1883. Those wishing to complete their 

will please send in their orders promptly. 
Jt ig Messrs. Harper & eniention 
future to keep the back numbers of these perrod- 
ecals for three years only. 


&# A ScPPLEMENT containing the BLAINE letters, ar- 
ranged in ch wical order, with marginal notes, was tesued 
gratuitously with the last number of HARPER’S WEEELY. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An I:tusrratep WEEKLY, 
Published September 30. This number is most beautifully illus- 
trated. The drawings on the first and fourth pages illustrate Chap- 
ter VI. of the Serial Story “ Wakulla,” by Kirk Monror. “What 
is it Fauvette Sees?” is the title of a beautiful engraving accom- 
inying a story called “ Bébé and the Grand-duke,” by Etsor 
se, ne Ma An article entitled “ The Troubles of a Baby Guille- 
mot” is admirably illustrated by J.G. Bearp. The ninth page is 
filled by a of Franz von Derreccrr’s 
exguisile painting ent 
“A TYROLESE CHILD.” 
The letterpress is no less varied and entertaining than the illus- 


trations. Among a number of most interesting stories and articles 


special atlention may be called to 
“THE CREST OF THE WHITE HAT,” 


a story by Sumrwoop Bonner, author of “ Dialect Te ” and other 
popular stories for both young and old. 


HaRPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A ‘specimen copy of Harprr’s Youne will be sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


A DEFENSIVE CAMPAIGN. 


i len campaign thus far has fully justified the Re- 


publican opposition to the nomination of Mr. 
BuiaineE. It was plai stated that it would inevi- 
tably divide the parfy, and compel a prolonged ex- 
planation and defense. The same reasons had been 
urged against his nomination in 1876. The Cincin- 
nati Commercial asked in June of that year, ‘“‘Can 
the party afford to go into the canvass with a candi- 


- date for whom apology or explanation will continu- 
ally be required?” The Cincinnati Gazette said at 


the same time, ‘‘ These letters will form Mr. BLAINE’s 
platform if he is nominated”; and again, ‘‘ No man 
can successfully stand before the people of the coun- 
try as the Republican eandidate for the Presidency 
covered all over as BLAINE is with his own letters.” 
The Chicago Tribune said, ‘‘ Mr. BLAINE’s nomina- 
tion, under these circumstances, would be a virtual 
confession on the part of the Republican party either 
that it has no available candidate who has not been 
engaged in similar transactions, or that it approves 
of such conduct on the part of the men it sends to 
Congress.” These things were said before the later 
MULLIGAN letters were known in which Mr. BLAINE 
asks Mr. FIsHER to testify to falsehoods in regard to 
Mr. BLAINE’s transactions. The same considerations 
were pressed against the BLAINE nomination this 
year. But they were answered by the declaration 
that it would not be a campaign of defense and ex- 
planation, but of general aggression and universal en- 
thusiasm. 

Has it been such a campaign? It began with an 
emphatic and significant Republican protest and bolt, 
and the only aggression has been against Republicans 
who will not support a candidate whose own letters 
show him to be unworthy of a great official trust. 
The BLAINE orators began by avoiding the real issue. 
The BLAINE press ignored it. Even the chief BLAINE 
paper cut out from speeches and letters all allusions 
to the main question. They all denounced bolting 
Republicans as traitors and deserters and contempti- 
ble turncoats. They raised the cry to ‘‘ stand by the 
party.” They courted the dynamite and the BUTLER 
vote. They misrepresented the executive acts of Gov- 
ernor CLEVELAND. They cherished and disseminated 
the. Buffalo scandal. They tried to make the tariff 
the issue. But the real question remained immov- 
able, although they avoided it as a burnt child the 
fire. Gradually the orators were compelled to attempt 
explanations. The papers began to defend the candi- 
date. The candidate himself made one desperate effort 
to force protection into the debate. But he was an- 


_ swered by a fresh and fatal publication of MULLIGAN 


letters, and after shivering for a moment astounded, 
the organs broke into an angry chorus of defense and 
explanation, and a frantic cry that a letter entreating 
a man to tell a falsehood vindicated the honor of the 
suppliant, and that the man whom Mr. BLAINE be- 
sought to give him a certificate of character was an 
unspeakable scoundrel. To-day there is one issue, 
and but one, before the country—an issue fully recog- 
nized by every intelligent voter—and that is whether 


the author of the MULLIGAN letters shall be elected 
President of the United States. | 

The latest device of the defensive campaign is to 
print the letters, and declare them to be a private busi- 
ness correspondence. This attempt has the fatuity of 
all the rest. The abuse of public place to promote 
private advantage is not private business. It is a 
public concern of the most important character. It 
is a question of honest or dishonest government, of 
national honor or national disgrace. Some of the 
BLAINE orators allude contemptuously to the conduct 
which the correspondence reveals as ‘‘a little thing.” 
But if the author of the letters were not a candidate 
for the Presidency, is there any» doubt what every 
right-minded man would think of the transactions 
which they reveal? If a similar correspondence of 
JEFFERSON, or MADISON, or old JOHN ADAMS, or of 
his son JOHN Quincy ADAMS, should be discovered 
to-day, would it be dismissed as ‘‘a little thing” ? 
Would not every honorable American feel ashamed 
that such a man had been President, and rejoice to 
think that had the truth been known he could not 
have been elected? One orator asks whether Ger- 
many would lose the services of BISMARCK or Eng- 
land of GLADSTONE because of the disclosure of such 
correspondence. The government of Germany is 
not one of public opinion. But GLADSTONE could 
never re-appear in public life should such evidence 
of his abuse of official trust be made public. The 
perversions, evasions, subterfuges, and shallow sophis- 
tries of the attempted defense by reputable men of 
these indefensible transactions of a candidate for the 
Presidency are illustrations of the alarming tolera- 
tion of such practices among public men which made 
the nomination possible. Eight years ago the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial said: ‘‘The troublesome fact is 
that there is a low tone of public morality in the esti- 
mation of the uses of public position for private gain.” 
The speeches of some conspicuous Republicans in this 
campaign are painful illustrations of that tone. Mr. 
WILLIAM W ALTER PHELPS suggested as an excuse for 
Mr. BLAINE that if he were guilty, Mr. EpMUNDs had 
done the same thing—an assertion of which Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS very summarily disposed. At Chicago the 
supporters of Mr. BLAINE repeated that just as bad 
things could be shown of Mr. EpMUNDs as of Mr. 
BLaINnE—as if every public man had his MULLIGAN 
letters to explain—and therefore that it was hyper- 
critical to object to trafficking in office as a reason 


against the BLAINE nomination. The central ques- 


tion of the campaign, whether such abuse of official 
trust and such unveracity as are exposed by the MUL- 
LIGAN letters shall disqualify a man for the Presidency, 
is one of the most significant that can be presented to 
the country. But it is one also which necessarily 
produces a most personal and repulsive canvass. 
Such a canvass, however, was precipitated upon the 
country by the nomination of Mr. BLAME, which 
postponed every consideration to that of the official 
integrity of the candidate. 


CAPTIOUS CRITICS. 


IN a recent speech advocating the election of Mr. 
BLAINE, Judge Hoar is reported to have said, in allu- 
sion to independent Republicans: | 

“And I would say to them, further, that one of the lessons of 
my life, now somewhat advanced, has been the lesson of modesty, 
to feel that the collective judgment of great masses of men is en- 
titled to more respect, where they have every source of informa- 
tion, than the conclusions of any small number of captious critics.” 


It is certainly true that critics who merely find fault 
are not good guides, but this remark at this time in a 
campaign speech, and alluding to independent Repub- 
licans, means that when a nomination is made by a 
party Convention it should be supported because it is 
the act of the majority. This is but another form of 
the familiar BLAINE argument of this campaign, that 
a regular nomination ought to be accepted as the con- 
clusive vindication of a candidate from all injurious 
charges. When Senator Hoar made a similar re- 
mark in his reply to Mr. ScHURZ’s speech, Mr. SCHURZ 
asked him, in turn, whether the Senator regarded 
General BUTLER’s election as Governor of Massachu- 
setts to be his complete vindication from the charges 
against him? Judge Hoar was in the minority at 
that election, but no one who knows him—and to 
know him is to respect him—can believe that ‘‘ the 


collective judgment of great masses of men” altered | 


his opinion of General BUTLER as a candidate for 
Governor, or would persuade him to vote for Gene 
BUTLER for the Presidency. 

If the argument which is urged upon independent 
Republicans had been successfully urged upon ‘‘a 
small number of captious critics” in the Whig and 
Democratic parties thirty years ago, there would have 
been no Republican party. If the argument were 
valid, there could be no political progress through 
change of parties, because the change always begins 
with the minority. The Conscience Whigs and the 
Free-soil Democrats were ‘‘a, small number of cap- 
tious critics” who questioned ‘‘the collective judg- 
ment of the great masses” of the two parties. If they 
had distrusted themselves because they were a minori- 
ty, the old Whig and Democratic parties would have 
remained unchanged, and a man who had once voted 


with either must have continued always to support 


its measures and vote for its candidates, however he 
may have disapproved them, because ‘‘a small num- 
ber of captious critics” ought not to question “the 
collective judgment of great masses.” 

The argument is certainly no stronger in the case 
of a candidate than of a policy. If a Whig or Demo- 
crat was justified, as nobody in his senses would deny 
in declining to support the Whig or Democratic party 
when they refused to adopt an antislavery policy, a 
Republican is unquestionably justified in refusing to 
vote for a candidate whom he believes to be unworthy 
and for the same reason, namely, that both the adop- 
tion of the pro-slavery policy and the election of the 
unworthy candidate would be injurious to the public 
welfare. If the advocates of Mr. BLAINE are reduced 
to saying that an intelligent Republican ought to ad- 
mit that the MULLIGAN letters show him to be a man 
of the purest official and personal honor because he 
is the regularly nominated candidate of the party, it 
is because the advocates can not honorably explain 
those letters, and have no valid argument to offer for 
his election. 


A FEW QUESTIONS. 


Ir Mr. “‘ only desire is that every voter 
in the United States might read the letters,” and that 
‘‘every Republican paper would publish the letters 
in full,” and if there is ‘‘ not a word in them not en- 
tirely consistent with the most scrupulous integrity 
and honor,” why was he so terrified lest Mr. MULLI- 
GAN should lay them before the committee of Con- 
gress and the country ? 

Was it because he feared that the final letter to 
Mr. FISHER would be found among them ? 

If they were such perfectly simple and honorable 
letters, treating of wholly private business transac- 
tions, that Mr. BLAINE hopes they may be universally 
published and read, why have the papers which are 
his especial organs carefully avoided publishing or 
alluding to them until he gave the word ? 

If Mr. BLAINE’s letter entreating Mr. FisHEr to 
copy and return the draft of a letter which he in- 
closed, proposed, as he said, an honorable telling of 
the truth, and if, as Mr. BLAINE said in the House, 
‘* wherever concealment is desirable, avoidance is ad- 


visable,” why did he ask Mr. FIsHER to “‘ regard this 


letter as strietly confidential’ ? 

Why did Mr. BLAINE urge Mr. Fisuer, ‘‘ Do not 
show it to any one” ? 

Why did he say to Mr. Fisuer, “‘ the draft is in the 
hands [hand] of my clerk, who is as trustworthy as 
any man can be” ? , 

Why did he finally charge Mr. FisHer, ‘‘ Burn this 
etter” ? 

If Mr. FisHER had burned the letter after copying 
the draft which Mr. BLAINE sent to him, and had sent 
the draft to Mr. BLAINE as requested, did Mr. BLaIne 
intend to state that the letter which he received from 
Mr. FISHER was written by himself, and not by Mr. 
FISHER ? | 

If he did not, did he mean to show the letter as 
Mr. F'IsHER’s spontaneous tribute to Mr, BLAINE’s in- 
nocence ? 

If he did, was it a proceeding ‘‘entirely consistent 
with the most scrupulous integrity and honor” ? 

Is the publication of a letter which proves that 
Mr. BLAINE intended to impose upon the country a 
letter of his own as a letter of Mr. F1sHER’s a ‘‘com- 
plete and thorough vindication” of his character ? 

Was Mr. BLAINE’s subsequent appointment as Sena- 
tor by the Governor of Maine a proof that he did not 
write the letter to Mr. FISHER ? 

Did President GARFIELD's selection of Mr. BLAINE 
as Sccretary of State show that Mr. BLaIneE told the 
truth when he said that he bought his Little Rock 
bonds ‘‘ at precisely the same rates that others paid” ? 

Does Mr. BLAINE’s nomination for the Presidency 
prove that he did not ask Mr. F1isHER to write him a 
letter asserting what other letters of his own show to 
be untrue ? 

Is a man who asked another man to testify to an 
untruth in order to conceal violations of his own 
official honor, and who intended to appeal to the tes- 
timony as an unsolicited act of justice, a fit person to 
be elected President of the United States ? 


‘A YOUNG REPUBLICAN.” 


‘‘A YounG REPUBLICAN” asks us how it is that we 
are willing to bring into power a party which we have 
taught him and others to distrust. But to keep it out 
of power would he have us advise him to vote for a 
dishonest candidate for the Presidency? That is the 
question which must decide his vote. The real ques 
tion is not whether he prefers the traditions and orr 
ginal principles of the Republican party, but whether 
he will vote for a Presidential candidate who has made 
private gain of his office. If he distrusts the Demo 
cratic party because of its conduct, how can he sus: 
tain the conduct of the Republican party in nomina: 
ting such a candidate? How does he judge parties 
but by the agents whom they select, as well as by the 
policies which they advocate ? 

If ‘‘ A Young Republican” has read this paper care- 
fully, he knows that it has always advised him to 
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scratch unworthy candidates. If it has taught him 


the Democratic party, it is not only be- 
cause of its slavery traditions, but because of just 
such want of political morality as that which the Re- 
publican nomination illustrates. And when Repub- 
licans themselves raise the issue between supporting 
an upright, courageous, and independent officer for 
the highest executive trust, and an officer who jobs 
and traffics in his place, it is not a party question; it 
is a question of official honesty, and this paper urges 
the support of the honest man. The question of ‘‘ A 
Young Republican” assumes that ” the party” is the 

aramount and final consideration in an election. 
Generally this is true, because generally the candi- 
date does not present an issue in himself. But when 
he does, he takes precedence of the party. The doc- 
trine of ‘principles, not men,” does not require the 
support of unfit agents to carry out principles. On 
the contrary, it is a betrayal of principles to intrust 
their application to unworthy men. This was the 
ground which the New York Tribune took twelve 
years ago, just after the war, when it supported the 


distrust of 


Democratic candidates against the Republican candi- | 


dates, and declared that Mr. HENDRICKS was ‘‘ an hon- 
est jurist, an able and incorruptible statesman, and a 
wise politician,” and when it said, ‘‘ We will not be 
deterred from this labor [of reform] by those who 
strive to arouse evil passions that party supremacy 
may be maintained.” 
‘‘ A Young Republican” will not forget that to vote 
’ against a candidate is not necessarily to vote against 
a party. The Republicans in the Brunswick district 
jn Maine who voted against Mr. ReEp for Congress 
voted for the rest of the Republican ticket. Many 
Republicans in Ohio who will vote for Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND in November will vote for the Republican State 
_ ticket in October. And in New York Republicans 
™ who will vote for Mr. CLEVELAND will at the same 
time vote for worthy Republican members of Con- 
gress. The Republicans in 1882 who voted for Mr. 
CLEVELAND as against Mr. FOLGER, or who aided Mr. 
CLEVELAND’S election by staying at home, voted the 
next year for Republican members of the Legislature. 
We advise ‘‘ A Young Republican” to regard his par- 
ty as an instrument to promote the public welfare, 
and to understand that the public welfare can not be 
promoted by voting, under the plea of supporting his 
party, fer a man who makes merchandise of public 
office. : 


MR, SCHURZ IN OHIO. 


Mr. SCHUR2’s speeches in the West have been heard by 

thousands of persons, and every speech has been a calm, 
earnest, and convincing presentation of the true issue of 
the campaign. He does not attack or defend either the 
Republican or the Democratic party. He simply shows, 
and with masterly clearness, that to vote for Mr. BLAINE is 
to vote for a trafficker in official influence, and to vote for 
Mr. CLEVELAND is to support a brave and incorruptible pub- 
lic officer for the Presidency. Mr. ScHuRz speaks both in 
English and German, and the impression and effect of his 
strong and temperate appeals to the intelligence and patri- 
otism of the West are very great. 
' He is assailed, of course, with the most reckless false- 
hoods. Among them is the assertion that he is largely paid 
for his speeches by Democratic committees. There is no 
more reason that a political speaker should give his time 
and services gratuitously than a political editor, and very 
generous Offers of remuneration are often made. But Mr. 
ScHURZ is not paid. A correspondent of the New York 
Times says: 

“Mr. Scnurz was asked if he had seen the statement that he is 
receiving $250 a speech from the Democratic managers. ‘ Yes,’ 
was his reply; ‘I bave noticed that such a story is being circu- 
lated. The Springfield Republican says the story was invented by 
McCu..oeu, of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. The facts are that 
I am not receiving one cent from any source for my speeches in 
the contest, and that I am paying all my own travelling expenses. 
I am simply doing what I consider my imperative duty—warning 
the people against turning over the administration of the nation- 


al government to a self-convicted corrupt man. I can not think 
they will do it.’” 


PLAIN SPEECH. 


Tue Rev. THomas R. Bacon, of New Haven, son of the 
late Rev. Dr. LEONARD Bacon, has written a very emphatic 
letter to a BLAINE newspaper which had misrepresented his 
views. He says that 


~¢ither Buatng or CLEVELAND is to be the next President of the 
United States. Every voter, whether he casts his vote for either 
of these men, or for Sr. Joun or Buruer, or not at all, will contrib- 
sy directly or indirectly toward putting one of these men in of- 
* No voter can now escape from this dilemma. He must, 
Whether he likes it or not, contribute to one result or the other.” 


BS sg Bacon speaks frankly of Governor CLEVELAND. He 

then speaks with equal frankness of Mr, BLAINE; and that 

a clergy man of the best character should be willing to speak 

re 4 candidate for the Presidency in such terms shows how 
‘ep 1s the feeling of outrage produced by the nomination. 
Mr. Bacon says: 


PO com Buarne stands accused of an offense of another sort. The 
aaa pecs 18 mainly documentary, and is in his own handwriting, 
that Mr & mind is absolutely convincing. This proven charge is 

iti r. Buaine is guilty of getting other persons’ money in ille- 
piuate ways, In short, Mr. Buarne is a thief. This word is not 
, ‘amentary, but it will serve weakly to convey my meaning. It 
to use vigorous language to who decline to 
ucerstand such obscure cireumlocutions as that ‘Mr. has 


used public offi ; 
hot my duty, ce as a means of private gain.’ It is fortunately 


the greater sin. 
ut to the question, 


nor the duty of any man, to determine which hath 
That may be left to a more competent tribunal. 
which I must decide for myself, Which of | 


these evils most thoroughly disqualifies a man for executive office ? 
I can see but one answer.” 


Mr. Bacon accepts,what he believes to be the alternative, 
but without any “complacency,” and with regret. But he 
tries to deceive neither himself nor others. The choice is 
between BLAINE and CLEVELAND. 


“One of them will be elected, whether I am complacent or not. 
And as it seems to me that the election of one will be far more 
calamitous to the public interests than the other, I shall vote, and 
if I can I shall influence others to vote, for Grover CLEVELAND.” 


Mr. Bacon does not wheedle himself into the extraordi- 
nary fancy that it is his duty to support a party by voting 
for a candidate whom he believes to be dishonest. | 


THE YOUNG REPUBLICANS OF BROOKLYN. 


THE Young Republican Club in Brooklyn has decided by 
a large majority at a late meeting to support Mr. BLAINE. 
Many of the anti-BLAINE Republicans did not attend, aud 
the result will be a division and practical dissolution of 
the club. 

The decision is hailed with delight by the BLAINE organs, 
but plainly without reason. A club of young Republicans 
might be expected as of course to support the party candi- 
date for the Presidency unanimously and with enthusiasm. 
But a nomination which divides and dissolves it, even with 
a large majority in favor of the candidate, reveals a fatal 
division of the party at a time when the success of the can- 
didate requires a full and united vote. 

The situation in this club is a significant sign of the 
times. In the large minority who will not vote for Mr. 
BLAINE are some of the strongest Republicans and most 
efficient workers. We are afraid that Judge Hoar would 
call them captious critics. But however they may respect 
their censor, they will certainly not vote for the hero of the 
MULLIGAN record. 


THE NATIONAL GAME, 


THE present season of championship matches at base- 
ball, now drawiug to a close, has, it must be owned, de- 
cidedly strengthened the claim of this athletic sport to be 
recognized as the national game of America. Not only does 
it remain distinctively an American sport, but it is played 
more perfectly year after year, while the number of its devo- 
tees has become astonishing. 

If base-ball is destined to pass into history as the great 
popular game of our country, there is nothing to be ashamed 
of either in the nature of the sport itself or in the degree of 
skill exhibited by its leading votaries. With the Greeks 
and Romans ball-playing was in all ages a favorite gymnas- 
tic pastime. Homer mentions it, and references are made 
to it throughout the Latin writers of the later empire. The 
wits of to-day like to jest at the high emoluments paid to 
renowned pitchers and catchers compared with the wages 
of a clerk or a hod-carrier; but the men of classic Athens 
raised a statue to Aristonicus for his prowess at the game 
of ball. There were special instructors for the game in the 
large gymuasia, and apartments for its practice. At least 
five different games of ball are spoken of by the ancients, 
and one of them largely depended on the exercise of a craft 
and quickness analogous to what the modern pitcher em- 
ploys when, being expected to throw the ball so as to “nip” 
a man at first base, he suddenly delivers it instead to the 
batsman. Batting, however, does not seem to have formed 
any part of the classic games: their experts might astonish 
ours in throwing and catching, but we should “down” 
them in handling the willow. 

Those who look upon the game of ball with disfavor grim- 
ly reckon up the annual crop of broken fingers, and dilate 
upon the nuisance caused by urchins who practice throw- 
ing along the city thoroughfares. But we must not forget 
the counterpoising gain of elasticity and alertness of eye 
and muscle among American youth. Amateur clubs flourish 

very where, from the Stock Exchange and the composing- 
m to the factory and the school bench, and half a dozen 
professional associations or systems are now required where 
one a few years since sufficed to supply the demand for 
skilled contests between professional nines. 

The excitement of these contests has this year on several 
occasions made the umpire’s position only less perilons than 
that of a Czar, although no umpire has yet been attacked 
by the spectators with dynamite bombs. It is fair, howev- 
er, to say that cricket, both in England and Australia, has 
witnessed disorders as great, and that, so far as betting is 
the inciting cause, this practice is more in vogue at horse- 
races than at base-ball. 


THE PRIME MERIDIAN. 


BErore this number of the WEEKLY reaches its more dis- 
tant circle of readers an International Conference will have 
assembled in Washington to fix upon a zero of longitude. 
The movement for this purpose was initiated about two 
years ago, when Congress passed a resolution requesting 
the President to call such a conference. The invitations 
were duly sent through the usual diplomatic channels to 
all the governments in friendly relations with our own,. 
and the date of the gathering was set for the Ist of Oc- 
tober, 1884. So promptly and warmly was the project tak- 
en up by all the leading mercantile nations of the globe 
that we are warranted in looking for results of high scien- 
tific and commercial importance. 

That the whole world, in these days of universal inter- 
course, should reckon time from a common standard, can/ 
hardly be questioned. But,as a fact, we have different 
prime meridians in different lands—Greenwich, Washing- 
ton, Paris, Amsterdam, Berlin, San Fernando, and so on. 
Some countries in a part of their maps use one prime and in 
a part use another. Again, the division into east and west 
longitnde is itself a source of confusion, and in some cases of 
peril. When especially the place to be indicated on a chart 
is very near the prime, it is evident that’ a little careless- 
ness or accident, by which W. becomes substituted for E., 
or E. for W., may eause a deal of trouble, and in some in- 
stances great danger. 

- To reduce these conflicting primes to one which all na- 


| 


‘ floor, and lay there until: morning. 


tions will consent to adopt is, then, the object of the Octo- 
ber Conference at Washington, it being also contemplated 
to make a straight-away course of 360 degrees around the 
globe, instead of reckoning, as now, 180 degrees half-way 
about, then reversing and falling back to 0 degrees. Even 
MACAULAyY’s typical school-boy, who is so versed in recon- 
dite lore, might well rise up to bless the labors of this Con- 
ference should they result in erasing from the school maps 
of his country the double reckonings from two primes which 


now confuse them. But academic instruction is a far less 


important element in this matter than practical navigation. | 
It is possible that the Conference may also essay inter- 
national uniformity in weights and measures. This is a 
much more difficult and complicated subject, on which har- 
mony could by no means be so confidently auticipated. 


PERSONAL, 


Wuen the play Tie Lady of Lyons was first brought out it w 
not known that Lord Lyrtron was the author. Between the acts, 
Dickens met Lytron and asked him what he thought of it. Lyr- 
TON pretended to think slightingly of the- production, and men- 
tioned some of its short-comings. “Come, now,” replied Dickens, 
who was enthusiastic over it, “ it is not like you, Botwer, to cavil. 
at such small things as those. The man who wrote the play may 
have imitated your work here and there, perhaps, but he was’ a 
deuced clever fellow, for all that. To hear you speak so is almost 
enough to make one think that you are jealous.” In a fortnight 
Lytron’s authorship of the work was published, and Dickens felt 
cold the next time he met him. , 

—George Sand had beautiful hands, fingers, and nails, but an 
inelegant figure. She earned more than $220,000 with her pen, 
and spent all but $4000 of it, chiefly in entertaining her friends. 
She played the piano with great dexterity. 

—General GresHam, of Indiana, is well fitted to succeed Mr. 
Forerr as Secretary of the Treasury. He served with great dis- 
tinction as an officer in the civil war, and for several years after- 
ward was a judge of the United States District Court. Im April 
last he was appointed Postmaster-General, and the straightfor- 
ward, energetic, and efficient manner in which he has administered 
this important office has added to the favor with which he was re- 
garded by the people. The appointment gives general satisfac- 
tion throughout the country. A portrait of the new Necretary is_ 
given on page 651. cs F 

—‘ Here in France,” wrote Hernricu Herne, “ my German name 
Heinrich was, immediately on my arrival in Paris, translated into 
Henri. I had to submit to it, and was finally obliged to call my- 
self so, because the word Heinrich does not suit a French ear, and 
because the French make everything as comfortable to themselves 
as possible. Even the name Henri Heine can never be pronounced 
quite correctly: most of them call me M. Enri Enn; many contract 
this into Enrienne, and some even give me the appellation M. Un’ 
Rien. This hurts me in mang-aways, especially with regard to my 
literary occupation ; it is, however, in another way a benefit to me. 
For instance, among my fine countrymen who come to Paris there 
are some who would like to calumniate me, but as they always pro- 
nounce my name in the German language, the French never even 
imagine that the wicked fellow and poisoner of the fountains of 
innocence about whom these gentlemen are fearfully raving is 
identical with their friend M. Enrienne.” 

—Mr. Joun W. Garrett, late president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, whose portrait is given on page 651, was one of the 
most successful business men of Maryland. As railroad president 
and banker he amassed a very large fortune. He was an active 
citizen, one of the trustees of the Johns Hopkins University, and 
was connected with numerous other local institutions. Some years 
ago he was much interested in politics, and was at one time spoken 
of as a possible Democratic candidate for Governor of Maryland. 
He refused, however, to permit the use of hisname. Mr, Garretr 

-was sixty-four years of age at the time of his death. 

—A friend of Cuartes Reapr’s relates the foliowing: A poor 
lady whom we had both known well in the heyday of her youth 
and beauty, the widow of a mutual friend—a distinguished actor 
and manager—had married again in haste and repented at leisure. 
This haughty and imperious beauty was struck down with a mortal 
malady. She wrote one line: “ Dear Cuartes Reape,—I am ill, 
dying, in want.” He was in her miserable garret as soon as the 
first hansom could take him there. Two hours afterward he had 
removed: her to decent apartments, placed her under the ch of 
a Sister of Mercy and one of the most eminent physicians in - 
don. It was too late to save, but not too late to soothe ter last | 
moments and to surround her with everything that Reapg’s gener- 
ous care could provide. 

—Mr. Lasoucnere on the Peers: “ The Peers are very wealthy. 
Since 1850 the twenty-eight dukes of the House of Lords and their 
families have received from the tax-payers £9,769,000, the thirty- 
three marquises and their families have had £8,303,950, and the 
two hundred earls and their families have had £48,181,202. How 
have they earned this money? By opposing, mutilating, or reject- 
ing every valuable bill sent up to them. They have again and 
again rejected bills enlarging the franchise, reforming municipali- 
ties, relieving Catholics, Dissenters, and Jews of civil disabilities, . 
putting an end to bribery at elections, educating the masses, and 
harmonizing our land laws with the spirit of the age.” ; 

—The late Henry G. Boun, the publisher, was a fine-looking 


| man, who enjoyed society, and gave many entertainments at his 


country-seat in Twickenham. His voice was of delightful timbre ; 
it was pleasant to listen to it, no matter what he was saying. He 
was one of the pioneers of cheap editions of solid literature. | 

—The father of Dantz Gasrizt Rossetti was an Italian, the 
mother an English woman born of Italian parents. The poet’s 
accent always retained a trace of his Italian descent. 

—Mr. Parnext has withdrawn from the noise of political con- 
test to the peace of hunting grouse in the mountains of County 


Wicklow, Ireland. He has excellent dogs and trusty guns. 


—The late Countess-dowager of Seafield, England, was in the 
habit of sleeping in a room by herself, without means of calling a 
servant. One night she was seized with a sudden illness, and 
while on her way out of the room to procure help, fell on the 
Her friends believe that her 
life might have been saved had received assistance promptly. 

—The Earl of Shaftesbury, in proposing recently the health of . 
Mr. Fawcett, the British Postmaster-General said: “ Mr. Fawcsrr 
is a remarkable instance of intellectual power, diligence’ and re- 
search, and of a capacity of mind seldom exhibited. His blind- 
ness, which you would have thought would have shut him out from 
every political pursuit, has in some measure been a great facility 
to him. It has compelled him to cultivate the faculty of memory, 
and that wonderful man can make estimates, discuss any subject, 
and go through any calculation of 7 without any assistance 
whatever, except the assistance that his memory affords him. [I 
have heard Mr. Fawcerr say, and say with vigor and truth : “ Don’t 
talk to us blind people with a sentiment of commiseration. We 
like to have your sympathy, but we don’t want your commisera- 
tien.’ He is right, and he has proved that it is not needed, and all 
I can say is that if blindness brings with it such intellectual pow- 
ers and patriotism as his, then I wish that I and every Englishman 


in the couatry_were as blind as he.” 
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THE OLD BRITISH FRIGATE “THE SHANNON.”—Drawn sy Scnett anp HoGay.—[See Pace 653.] 
1. Part of the Stern. 2. Old Cutlasses and Musket. 3. Part of the Cabin, with the original Table. 4. Present appearance of the Vessel. 5. Stove, ete. 
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ICEBERGS OFF THE HARBOR OF ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND.—From Sxercues sy J. W. Harwarp.—[See Pace 653.] 
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THE LATE 


THE LATE SEABURY BREWSTER. 


‘Guests of the New York Hotel during the last thirty years did 
not fail to notice an old resident of the place whom the proprietor, 
the clerks, and the habitués were wont to treat with manifest 
respect, and whom the breakfast hour always saw seated in front 
of a simple bowl of porridge and milk. It was generally under- 
stood that the venerable, smoeoth-faced, gray-haired gentleman was 
rich, wifeless, and childless; but a favorite nephew often appeared 
with him, and the companionship of excellent fellows was his 
daily pleasure. On the way into the dining-room he always took 
his old high hat with him, and placed it on a chair next to his 
own, afraid that if left on the rack in the hall it would be stolen. 
One day, after winning a new hat on a wager, he put the shining 

Session in the usual place, where a neighbor inadvertently sat 
upon it. Mr. Seapury Brewster bore his misfortune without 
repining, and the next morning appeared again with the old hat 
that had been his friend for twenty years or less. 


- - 


At 


THE LATE SEABURY BREWSTER.—From a Crayon Porrsarr. 


JOHN W. GARRETT. 
By Pager 649.) 


THE HON. W. Q. GRESHAM, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


His habits were as regular as clock-work. At 8.30 o’clock he 
would make his appearance in the breakfast-room, talking in a 
voice loud enough to be heard by every other guest present, and 
by 9.30 o’clock he was on his way down-town to Nos. 627 and 
629 Broadway, the marble-fronted five-story buildings that for 
many years have remained untenanted. Mr. Brewster’s reason 
for not renting them was that the price he had fixed was higher 
than business men could afford to pay, and as he would not let 
them for less, he had to allow them to@tand unoccupied. He had 
an office there, and managed his real Qstate interests daily. At 
the hotel. 

He never lounged about the hotel in théday-time, but at seven 
o’clock in the evening was seen regularly reading his favorite 
afternoon paper. An editor of a rival paper once said, jocosely, 
“You would rent your buildings if you advertised in my paper.” 
“Oh!” replied the veteran, “the paper I read is the only respect- 
able paper in the city of New York. If I had daughters, I would 
never let any other paper come into my house.” 
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BY Pace 649.) - 


His favorite topic of conversation with young men whour- he 
met for the first time was, “ Have you a bank account?” On one 
occasion he put the question to a well-known New-Yorker, twenty- 
five years of age, who was boarding at the same hotel. “No, sir, 
I hayen’t,” was the reply. “Then, my friend, take my advice: 
instead of the thirty odd dollars a week you are spending here, 
devote ten dollars a week elsewhere, and put the remaining 
twenty in bank, and in five years you will thank me for this 
adviee.” Sometimes Mr. Brewster offeréd to start a deposit 
account for a promising young man if the latter would agree to 
keep adding to it, and thus was laid the foundation of more than 
one fortune. 

Mr. Brewster died of Bright’s disease, on Saturday morning, 
September 20, in his eighty-third year, after a very painful illness 
of two weeks, which was borne with great patience and courage, 
His property goes to his nephew, Mr. Witttam E. Brewster. He 
will be greatly missed and mourned by hundreds whose lives he 
brightened. | 
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FROM POST TO FINISH.* 
A RACING ROMANCE. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 


Avruog or “ Berra Laneton,” “ Bounp to Win,” 
“Tus Great TonTINE,” FTO. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AN UGLY WARNING. 
has returned from New- 


- market by no means the better either in temper 


or pocket for the excursion. The successes of 
last year so far show no signs of being repeated, 
and although there is plenty of time yet before 


‘the termination of the year’s racing for fortune 


to turn, Elliston feels unaccountably nervous and 


‘uneasy about the future. He can not divest him- 


self of the idea that Gerald is destined to work 
his ruin. He has been perilously near that con- 
summation upon more than one occasion, and 
looked it unflinchingly in the face, extricating 
himself: from his difficulties by some not very 
scrupulous piece of audacity; but, like all gam- 
blers, he was superstitious. All racing men know 
what it is to “strike a streak of bad luck.” Now 
there are times when it seems impossible for them 
to win, do what they may, and they are all prone 
to account for it by some adverse influence. One 
well-known owner of an extensive training estab- 
lishment I remember, who firmly believed there 
would be no luck attend his jacket if the silk was 
not of the exact hue, A shade too dark or too 
light he believed to be fatal, and the material 


- was invariably procured from a particular shop 


in Paris. 

We all know how a jockey loves, if possible, 
in a big race, to don an oid jacket for luck—to 
wear at Epsom the garment in which he has al- 
ready snatched the Blue Ribbon for his employ- 
er. Cuthbert Elliston could not shake off the 
feeling that Gerald in the saddle meant disaster 
to him—Elliston. His letters lie by his plate 
unopened, and his tea is still untouched, as he 
moodily turns over the pages of a small morocco- 
bound volume which contains the records of the 
past week’s transactions. Does the Recording 
Angel keep a grimmer ledger than those dainty 
little books present at times for some of us? I 
trow not. 

“ Yes, I’ve a good bit of money to find for this 
afternoon,” he muttered, “and I ought to have 
been a winner, too; but my luck’s clean out. 
They always run good seconds when I back them ; 
whenever I see that. young whelp’s black face I 
know I sha’n’t do right. Who the devil could 
have thought when I hurled that taunt at him at 
Cranley, and recommended him to turn pad-groom 
or gamekeeper, that. he would take to race riding 
for his living, and that Bill Greyson, of all men, 
should be the one to give him his first mount, 
and that it should be on a horse of mine! Now 
for these,” and he turned to his letters. “Hum! 
‘In great want of money—begs to forward his 
Michaelmas account ;’ as if there eyer was any 
one who wasn’t in great want of money. ‘ Will 
I put young Rattleton up for the Pantheon 
Well, Isuppose I must. It won’t matter; super- 
cilious young beast! I'll take very good care he 
don’t get in. ‘ Pibroch is galloping great guns; 
keep your eye on him at Goodwood. They mean 
business with him in one of the handicaps.— 
Yours truly, Joe Stubbs.’ He’s a sharp fellow 
in his vocation, Stubbs, and his hint’s worth at- 
tending to. I suppose mv cursed cousin will 
have the mount. Ah! what the deuce can this 
blue envelope, addressed in such formal hand- 
writing, mean? Looks rather like a lawyer’s let- 
ter; postmark, York. It isn’t Pearson’s hand- 
writing. I mistrust such documents ;” and as he 


spoke he tore open the letter. ; 


PARLIAMENT Sreret, York. 

“ Dear Sir,—As I am authorized by Gerald 
Rockingham to administer the estate of his fa- 
ther, the late Alister Rockingham, I spust call 
your attention to sundry bills of yours, long since 
due, amounting, with interest thereon at five per 
cent., to an 
ticulars of the dates of the said bills, and their 
several amounts, and shall be glad of a remit- 
tance for their liquidation at your earliest con- 
venience. 

“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Writson.” 


Cuthbert Elliston gives vent to so savage an 


-execration as he finishes this missive that his 


wife can not help exclaiming, “ You have bad 
news, Cuthbert.” 

“Yes,” he retorts, roughly ; “ men don’t invoke 
such blessings as [ have just done over pleasant 
communications.” 

But Mrs. Elliston was too weather-wise to pur- 
sue the conversation. She knew her lord’s face 


. far too well. The glass had shown unmistak- 


able signs of depression as he pondered over his 
betting -book, and had now dropped to “set 
stormy.” To carry on the metaphor, experience 
had taught Mrs. Elliston the wisdom of running 
before the gale; and, without further question- 
ing, she quietly beat a retreat. 

“IT knew that boy was destined to be my evil 
star,” muttered Elliston. “So, though he never 
alluded to them, Alister never destroved those 


bills; and now they have fallen into Gerald's - 


hands, who is not: likely to imitate his father’s 
forbearance. How they have mounted up to that 
infernal compound interest—trust a lawyer for 
having computed them at that—and some of 
them have been running a good bit ngw; almost 
past the Statute of Limitations,” he continued, 
with a cynical smile; “it may be quite. I don’t 
know whether I can’t dispute them. I must see 
Pearson about them. I don’t pay close on £7000 


* Begun in No. 1432. 


aggregate of £6847. I inclose par- 


if I can help it. They think I’m in funds now; 
that I had a good year last year. So I had; but 
it was a more up and down one than people fan- 
cied. If I won a good stake over Caterham for 
the Guineas, I lost a raker over him for the Der- 
by. The world always trumpets a man’s win- 
nings, and, as a rule, magnifies them ; but, like 
himeelf, it is mute about his losings. It wasn’t 
till Phaeton won the Leger I made a real haul; 
and this season has knocked a good deal of it 
down.” 

Elliston was so far right. A man’s reverses 
on the turf are talked about in absurd dispro- 
portion to his winnings. Apropos to this, I knew 
a man who dated his ruin from landing £3000 
over Gladiateur’s Derby. “I got the credit of 
having won ten,” he would murmur, plaintively ; 
“and every one I owed money to—and they were 
many—thought the time for cutting up the vic- 
tim had arrived; that he would never wax fatter. 
Telling them the real state of the case, and that 
I dropped two-thirds of it again, entirely in their 
interests, at Ascot, only occasioned derisive in- 
credulity, and they wené for the carcass like the 
vultures of the East. They smashed me, and 
benefited themselves but little.” 

Elliston rapidly made up his mind that on the 
matter of those bills it was necessary that he 
should have his partner’s advice. Pearson had 
not directly benefited by them, though, as he 
had managed the raising money to meet them 
for the late Squire when they became due, it is 
quite possible that he had fairish pickings out of 
the transaction. Sam Pearson had seen more 
than one sporting spendthrift through his patri- 
mony, and, whatever they might do, he apparent- 
ly throve upon it. “ Go to Pearson ; he’ll see you 
through it ; he never makes difficulties !” was quite 
a stereotyped cry amongst the impecunious of 
Yorkshire ; and it was quite true, as long as there 
was any security, Pearson would and did find the 
money at very short notice, but the victims them- 
selves hardly liked to allude to the price they 
paid for it. “Going to Pearson” was, indeed, 
usually the beginning of the end. 

Elliston determined that he would run up to 
York. To-day he had to attend at Tattersall’s, 
for he was a man who never employed commis- 
sioners, but did his own betting transactions, but 
to-morrow he would be off to consult Pearson. 
They could run over to Riddleton, too, have a 
look at the horses, and a talk with Bill Greyson. 
If these bills really had to be met, it would be 
necessary to go for a coup at Goodwood. He 
telegraphed to Pearson to say he was leaving 
town by the mid-day train, and asking that worthy 
to give him bed and dinner. The lawyer was 
used to such sudden visits on the part of his 
partner, and was quite prepared to welcome him 
—had thought, indeed, that he would probably 
turn up that week, if only to assist at the council 
of war which must be inevitably held concerning 
the great Sussex meeting. An you keep race- 
horses and gamble not for the prizes at Good- 
wood, what are you to play for? Newmarket, 
Epsom, Ascot, Goodwood, Doncaster, and York 
are the battle-fields of the big men, who leave the 
gate-money meetings and the provinces for the 
smaller fry. - 

“ And now, Pearson, I have got a little matter 
of my own I want to consult you about,” said 
Elliston, after discussing a quiet little dinner with 
his partner, and then he showed him Mr. Writ- 
son’s letter. ‘‘ Now these bills, you see, amount 
to a pretty stiff sum, and legally, I presume, they 
can’t recover on them. Alister, of course, met 
them when they became due, and that cancelled 
them.” 

“Yes; they were met, I remember perfectly 
well, and that Writson can’t take proceedings 
against you on them he knows as well as I do, 
They resolve themselves simply into a debt due 
by you to Alister Rockingham, and these bills 
being found amongst his papers testify to its nev- 
er having been paid. Morally, I suppose you 


ought to pay it to his creditors or his son, more 


especially as his family is left so poorly off. Le- 
gally, you are safe, but socially it might prove a 
formidable weapon in the hands of any one of 
sufficient status to use it effectively. This boy 
Gerald is too young, and in no position to wield 
it, but if some of his father’s old friends should 
take it up, they might make things very unplea- 
sant for you.” 

Cuthbert Elliston was quite aware that his 
present position in the world was much too shaky 
to bear being further compromised. Society is 
lenient in the extreme concerning turf tactics, 
will shut its eyes to much sharp practice in such 
matters, but Elliston had been mixed up in some 
two or three affairs that were voted too bad for 
even the easy turf morality of the present day. 
Old Lord Whitby, a stanch racing man of the 
old school, had even gone so far on one occasion 
as to declare that “ the fellow onght to be warned 
off the Heath, and that it was like his confound- 
ed impudence to show his face in the Royal In- 
closure, under the very noses of thé Jockey Club, 
after such a disgraceful fraud as, that Calliope 
business,” 

Elliston knew that there had been much com- 
miseration expressed for Alister Rockingham’s 
sad ending, and that had the world an inkling of 
how much he, Cuthbert, had had to do with it, 
public opinion would run high against him. 

“Yes,” he replied at last,“I suppose they 
could; but I don’t fancy Gerald is known to, or, 
at all events, remembered by, any of them. They 
are not likely to discover him under his present 
alias, and the young beggar’s pride will prevent 
him disclosing his real name.” 

“‘Don’t deceive yourself,” returned the attor- 
ney, quietly. “The leaking out that Jim Forrest 
and Gerald Rockingham are one is only a matter 
of time. All such things are. Suppose old 
Whitby took him up, and then came to know of 
those bills ?” 

“Confound it! I’m not in a position to stand 
another show up, and old Whitby was more strong 


than polite in his expressed opinion about that 
Calliope business. Talked about a gentleman’s 
obligations not being on the same level as a leg’s, 
etc. Old fool! As if I kept horses for his grati- 
fication or the public’s.” 

“Very good. I think you’re right when you 
admit that the story of those bills is an ugly an- 
ecdote to have in circulation about one.” 

“ Perhaps so,” rejoined Elliston, irritably, “ but 
I'm not going to pay close on seven thousand 
pounds for its suppression, all the same.” 

“No. I don’t propose you shall. You must 
put yourself in my hands, and see what sort of a 
compromise I can arrange with Writson. He 
knows very well he can hope for nothing more, 
and I dare say a couple of thousand would settle 
the thing comfortably.” 

“One is quite enough to pay for such waste 
paper as that,” returned Elliston, sullenly. 

Pearson looked at his partner with almost a 
contemptuous expression fora moment, and then 
said: “ Of course you know best what your po- 
sition is worth, What I, Sam Pearson, the ra- 
cing money-lending attorney, do, matters little. 
The world regards me as a compound of leg and 
money-lender, but even I haven’t got quite such 
an awkward story on record against me as 
yours. 

“Never mind,” he continued, rapidly, seeing 
Elliston was about to speak, “I'll driye the best 
bargain I can for you, and then it will rest for 
yourself as to whether you take it or leave it. 
By-the-way, I’d not forget one thing, if I were you. 
Forrest, as he calls himself, is now engaged to 
Sir Marmaduke, and he stands, rumor has it, pret- 
ty stanchly to his followers.” : 

“Why, you don’t mean to hint that he would 
take him up as Gerald Rockingham ?” ejaculated 
Elliston. ‘“‘ He’s no old friend of Alister’s.” 

“No. But from what I’ve seen of him, he’s 
just the man to do it, and that he will find out 
who his jockey really is, I regard as a certainty 
sooner or later.” 

“Well, it’s no use discussing an unpleasant 
subject further,” growled Elliston. “To-morrow 
we'll drive over to Riddleton, and hear what old 
Bill’s got to say.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
LEASING A RACE-HORSE. 


“‘Sue’s a monstrous pretty girl, that daughter 
of Greyson’s,” remarked Elliston to his compan- 
ion as they rattled along the road that led from 
the quiet little country station up to the farm- 
house that lay nestling among the fir-trees on 
the edge of the moor; “and as vain and pleased 
with flattery as any other of her sex, I take it.” 

“Yes; they’re all much of a muchness in that 
way,” replied Pearson. ‘She inherits her good 
looks from her mother; and Mrs. Greyson is in- 
satiable as regards compliments on her personal 
appearance, you know well.” 

Elliston smiled. He had been a lady-killer in 
his day, and was by no means out of the hunt 
yet. A tall, fine-looking man, even if the dark 
hair Was shot with silver. Mrs. Greyson had al- 
ways shown much gratification at the airy incense 
it amused the ex-Guardsman to burn at her shrine; 
but whether she would appreciate his extending 
his admiration to her daughter was very question- 
able. Coquettish mothers seldom admire that at- 
tribute in their daughters, and are apt to accuse 
them of it even when there is no cause. 

“ Musiin’s dangerous about a racing stable,” 
continued the attorney, sententiously. ‘‘ They 
wheedle information out of soft-hearted pump- 
kins out of sheer devilment, and then some lim- 
ber-tongued scamp wheedles it out of them; the 
fat’s in the fire, and we’re all in ‘the cart.’ Not 
that Bill Grevson’s likely to trust his womankind 
with much knowledge, however they may hunger 
to nibble at the tree.” 

Mr. Pearson’s last speech was somewhat enig- 
matical, except in its conclusion, and in that the 
attorney was to some extent mistaken. The train- 
er was more open with his wife and daughter 
than Mr. Pearson supposed. 

“No,” replied Cuthbert; “ but here we are, 
and there he is, all ready, no doubt, to unféld 
his budget. How are you, Greyson? Hope the 
nags look as fit as you do. As for you, Mrs. 
Greyson, you stopped Time’s clock on the day I 
first saw you. How are you, Dollie? You grow 
prettier, child, every time I see you. What are 
the young fellows in York about,” he continued, 
dropping his voice, “that they ever let you come 
back to Riddleton? Why, I dropped into your 
uncle’s shop last night on the chance of seeing 
you, expecting to find a knot of youngsters ruin- 
ing themselves in gloves for the sake of your 
beaux 

“Ha!” laughed Dollie; “you see he doesn’t 
happen to be in York just now; so I thought I 
might as well come home,” and the girl gave a 
coquettish toss of her head that was promptly 
taken note of by Mrs. Greyson. 

“Hér mother’s own daughter,” thought Ellis- 


ton. 

“IT hope he is thoroughly eligible,” said Cuth- 
bert, smiling; ‘‘or else, Dollie, I shall feel it my 
duty to forbid the banns.”’ 

“Why, what have you to do with it?” asked 
the girl, demurely. 

“Everything! Haven’t I been in love with 
you from your cradle? and you don’t suppose I'll 
give you up if I don’t approve? And I shall be 
a to satisfy that any one is quite good enough 

or you.’ 

“Ah! but that is a question that more nearly 
concerns me,” returned Dollie, “and is a point 
on which I intend to judge for myself when the 
time comes ;” and as she spoke she wondered 
what Mr. Elliston would say had he the slightest 
idea of her engagement to Gerald. 

“You've come over to settle what I'd best take 
to Goodwood, I suppose,” said the trainer. “I’ve 
eased Caterham in his work lately so that he 


won't be at concert pitch if you even decide to 
send him.” 

“TI think he had better go,” replied Elliston 
meditatively. “ We can’t ae horses to look 
at! but we'll talk about that presently,” and he 
glanced significantly toward Mrs. Greyson. 

The trainer quietly telegraphed to his wife 
who, murmuring something about seeing after 
the luncheon, left the room, accompanied by 
Dollie. 

“Yes,” chimed in Pearson, “a gallop at Good. 
wood will do the horse good, and we needn’t back 
him, you know. How’s the Dancing Master >” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Elliston. “TI little knew 
what a flyer 1 was giving you when I told you 
you should have him if he won the ‘ Guineas.’ 
You will have a shy with him at Goodwood, = 
suppose ?” 
“No, sir,” replied the trainer, quietly, “I think 
not. The colt never was better; but thie fact is, 
gentlemen, I daren’t show him. You know what 
he is. He ran away with the Two Thousand, and 
refused to try a yard at Epsom. . He would prob- 
ably do the latter again at Goodwood, and as my 
object is to sell him, the less he is seen on a race- 
course, the better.” 

“‘ Quite right,” grinned Elliston. “ He isa sort 
that will break two or three owners before some 
one has the common-sense to shoot and bury him. 
Now to what we really are concerned about. 
Phaeton, I fancy, ought to have a chance in one 
of the big handicaps. It depends, of course, 
upon what they put him in at; but his one per- 
— was winning the Leger. He’s all right, 
eh ?” 

“Yes,” answered the trainer, slowly, “he’s 
right enough ;- but a Leger’s a Leger, and I don’t 
think they are likely to give him a very ‘ gaudy 
chance’.” 

“‘Phaeton is a horse,” observed Elliston, sen- 
tentiously, “that can carry weight well, and, like 
many another good horse, can do a big thing 
over a short distance. I want to win a good 
stake, and we shall not be able to get a long 
price about the horse if he should tickle the 
public fancy. My idea is that in this case he 
will not. They are pretty sure to think he has 
too much weight assigned him for one thing, and 
as a Leger winner consider staying his forte for 
another. They are not likely to back him over 
one of these short-distance handicaps. We might 
pick up a lot of money with him over the Stew- 
ards’ Cur if the handicapper should prove good- 
natured.” 

“ Well, sir, that’s allsimple enough. The horse 
had better go to Goodwood, and whether he is 
worth backing or not, we shall know when we 
see the weights.” 

“That’s settled, then,” said Pearson; “and as 
for the young ones, they must, of course, go and 
do the best they can; but I’m afraid our two- 
year-olds this year might be briefly summed up 
as rubbish.” 

“There’s a race in one or two of them,” re- 
plied the trainer, “ but they are not much good ; 
and if they do win, it will only be because the 
others are precious bad.” 

“You haven’t had an offer, then, yet for the 
Dancing Master, eh ?” inquired Pearson. 

“No, I can’t altogether say I have, sir. Bob 
Broughton’s been a-nibbling at him, but of course 
that wouldn’t be for himself, and who he’s acting 
for I can’t exactly make out, but I'm given to 
understand I shall hear more about it at Good- 
wood; bound to, if it’s a bid worth having,” con- 
tinued the trainer, with a quiet smile, “ A young 
gentleman with a brand-new jacket, and mad to 
see his colors first past the post at Doncaster, is 
the sort of customer I want. Lord, Mr. Elliston, 
what sums we have seen young gentlemen give 
for a horse to win a Derby or Leger with!” 

“ He’s not a horse I should care to buy, Grey- 

son,” said the attorney, “but I shall trust him 
with a little money if he runs for the St. Leger. 
It’s the only way to deal with animals like that. 
Their precious tempers insure there always being 
a longish price against them, and they seldom go 
sick or sorry, and one never can tell they may not 
take it into their heads to run clean away with a 
race.” 
“Backing the zero at roulette I know has a 
fascination for some people, but I should have 
thought, Sam, it was a weakness that you, at all 
events, had got over. Greyson’s a better judge, 
and knows he can’t be out of the Dancing Master 
too soon. Now give us some lunch and a glass 
of dry sherry in which to drink good luck to our- 
selves all round at Goodwood, and then I must be 
off. I want to get back to town to-night.” 

Always a sanguine man in his racing specula- 
tions, Elliston had never been gayer than he was 
over that lunch. He had that unaccountable, un- 
natural hilarity which our Scotch neighbors call 
“fey,” which is always held presage of some 
great disaster—a decorous edition of the Feast 
of Belshazzar, and on which the writing on the 
wall is invisible, as it was ages ago to the East- 
ern potentate. He complimented Mrs. Greyson, 
joked Dollie about what he considered that myth- 
ical York lover, promised her a bracelet if Phae- 
ton won the Stewards’ Cup, smacked his lips over 
a glass of Curacoa, and then lighting one of Bill 
Greyson’s best Cabanas, with an airy wave of his 
hand to his wife and daughter, sped southward 
to the lists on the Sussex Downs as blithely a5 
Ivanhoe to those of Ashby. 

The last days of July are come, the sweets and — 
bitters of the season have been drained to the 
dregs. Unwilling milliners have been coaxed 
into throwing yet more bread upon the troubled 
waters, and furnish unmarried beauty with armor 
for a final appearance in the mélée. That gallant 


-and light-hearted band of society’s darlings who 


think that their bills at Mitchell’s, dinners at 
Long’s, accounts for broughams, gloves, bouquets, 
and every other of the menus plaisirs that 1t 15 
possible to have “ put down,” are to be settled by 
successful racing speculation, have “ pulled them- 
selves together” for the Sussex fortnight. “Just 
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clear the slate off a bit, old chappie, and then we horse even if you cry off your bargain, and I’ve { ment of bitterness into his soul which disposed | buries the workers, but He carries on the work.” 
can go and shoot with a clear conscience.” | a right to give the mount on him for the Leger | him for a time to turn against everything which | We may be sure, therefore, thai in some way it 
They don’t do it; but how delicious that spring- | to whom [ like. All right; I'll do my very best | is good. But the visit to the prison of one whom | shall be perpetuated; but whatever its future 
time of youth is when it all looks feasible! Later | to send him to Doncaster fit. In whose hands you | he had known as a criminal like himself, and who | history may be, the name of Jerry McAvctey will 


know what playing for the last stake means, 
ca see the fatal deuce ace, “the dog’s throw,” 
before the dice have left the box. 

Two notable things characterized the turf mar- 
ket at the opening of the Goodwood Meeting. 
One was a strong disposition to back the Dan- 
cing Master for the Leger, emanating, the Ring 
declared, from nobody knew whom—certainly not 
from the stable, as those connected with the 
horse simply derided the idea of supporting him. 
Bob Broughton certainly seemed to think it worth 
his while to take a thousand to eighty occasionally ; 
but Bob was known to be a speculative backer at 
times, as well as book-maker, to say nothing of 
having countless commissions on hand. 

Another thing was that the gambling on the 
Stewards’ Cup promised to surpass all precedent. 
Sir Marmaduke and his followers kept on back- 
ing Pibroch as if his defeat was impossible, and 
all racing men concurred that he was very favor- 
ably weighted, but still many thought that the 
race was by no means a gift to him. Several 
other horses were strongly fancied by their re- 
spective partisans, and, amongst others, the small 
coterie usually associated with Bill Greyson’s 
“good things” were very pronounced in their 
support of Phaeton. Still, there was nobody who 
bet on the large scale of Sir Marmaduke and his 
immediate followers, and old racing men stood 
aghast at the way the Baronet would fill up three 
or four pages of his betting-book in as many min- 
utes when he really was sweet upon his chance. 

With regard to the first of these mild mystifi- 
cations, the following record of a conversation 
that took place between Sir Marmaduke and old 
- Bill Greyson, in’a pretty little cottage at Single- 
ton, a hamlet about a mile from the Grand Stand, 
may afford some explanation : 

“Broughton tells me you want to see me, Sir 
Marmaduke,” said the trainer, as he entered the 
quiet little dining-room, in which it was evident 
the Baronet*had eaten a solitary dinner. 

“Sit down, Mr. Greyson,” he began with. “ Yes, 
I do want to see you,” he continued, as the train- 
er complied. “ Broughton tells me the Dancing 
Master is for sale, at a price. Can you warrant 
him sound ?” 

“T never warrant a horse, Sir Marmaduke; but 
he is sound in wind and limb, and any veterinary 
surgeon you choose to name is welcome to look 
him over.” 

The Baronet lit a fresh cigarette, and then said, 
carelessly, “‘ What do you want for him ?” 

“Ten thousand,” rejoined the trainer, gravely. 

“T should doubt your getting that,” rejoined Sir 
Marmaduke; “at all events, it’s beyond my mark.” 

“And yet rumor says you gave that sum for 
Bushranger, who didn’t win the Two Thousand, 
while my horse did,” observed Greyson. 

“Which only shows I paid too much for Bush- 
ranger,” replied the Baronet, by no means to be 
thrown off his sang-froid even by so old a hand 
as the Riddleton trainer. “Iam anxious to avoid 
a repetition of that mistake. Now your horse has 
a temper unmistakably, and that knocks money off 
him. Never mind fencing; in one word, what’s 
the lowest will buy him ?” 

Bill Greyson looked at the Baronet with no lit- 
tle inward astonishment; the insouciant young 
gentleman was outside his experience. Most of 
the neophytes with whom he had had to deal 
were enthusiastic, sanguine, and utterly blind to 
the spots in the sun of their desires. 

“Yes, Sir Marmaduke,” he said at last ; “ he has 
a temper, and if it wasn’t for that, I wouldn’t 
’bate a pound, as I honestly believe him to be the 
best three-year-old I ever trained. One word, as 
you say, and have done with it. He’s yours for 
nine thousand ; and that’s the last I have to say 
about it.” 

“Won't suit, Greyson,” replied the Baronet, 
promptly, as he lit another cigarette. “Wait a 
moment while I think it out, and Ill tell you 
what will.” A pause of two or three minutes, 
and then he continued: “I won’t buy; but I tell 
you what Pll do, I'll lease the Dancing Mas- 
ter for the remainder of this year and the next; 
the horse to revert to you again then. Terms, 
five thousand pounds, and half of every stake 
he wins. He will be a rare good horse to you 
under those conditions, if he takes it into his 
head to run honest; and quite bad enough one 
to me if he don’t.” 

“It’s a bargain, Sir Marmaduke,” replied Grey- 
son, “and a liberal one on your side, I’m bound 
to confess, Ill send for the horse at once, and 
hand him over to Pipes.” 
me You'll do nothing of the sort,” replied Sir 
ee “that’s by no means part of my 

: me. I want him to remain under your 
charge, and no one to know that the horse has 
changed hands. You understand ?” 

I think so,” replied the trainer. ‘You can 

mary out of him, Sir Marmaduke, if 
nown to ’ i 

_best for the Leger, of 

‘ , The best we can make him. You can havea 

* ¢ of my book if you take further interest in 
Phones rest, the boy who rode him in the Two 
bre pan as you know, I have now first call of. 
sie give him the mount at Doncaster ; the colt 

“ins to run better in his hands than any one’s.” 

It's awkward, Sir Marmaduke, but my em- 
Sag 4 ie that Jim Forrest does no more riding 

1 eton, ’ 

market - you all a good turn at New- 
son.” ho and he can ride, mind you, Now, Grey- 
holds sharply, “if our bargain 
your ’ put up is nothing to you or 

“employers, He rides my horse, which you 

» and he need never come near Riddleton.” 


Said: “You're right, Sir uke; he’s my 


put him for the race will be, of course, no affair 
of mine ; but Forrest knows him, and from what I 
hear and have seen he’s quite good enough.” 

“All right,” replied the Baronet. “ Remember 
the Dancing Master’s not wanted till the Leger, 
and I shall conclude he’s going on perfectly well 
unless I hear from you to the contrary. As for 
the money, just send me a memorandum of where 
you want it paid.” | 

Never had Sir Marmaduke and the reckless 
spirits that followed his lead had a more roseate 
time than that Goodwood week. The cruel for- 
tune that had stuck like a burr to Mr. Pipes’s 
stable all through the spring seemed to have de- 
parted. Luck had turned at Ascot, and it now 
seemed as if they could do no wrong. Captain 
Farrington gravely affirmed that he was getting 
tired of winning—a very rash assertion to indulge 
in with Brighton and Lewes, with their won- 
drous facility for dissipating Good wood gains, yet 
to come. The Stewards’ Cup had confirmed Sir 
Marmaduke’s judgment, resulting in a tremen- 
dous finish between Phaeton and Pibroch, who 
came clean away from their field, and in which, 
after a ding-dong struggle, Jim Forrest just con- 
trived to squeeze the Baronet’s horse home by a 
head. This brilliant piece of riding at once es- 
tablished him in the front rank of the profession, 
for he was pitted against no boy, but a skilled 
horseman, and it was generally conceded by all 
race-goers that the slightest error in judgment on 
Forrest’s part would have caused the head to be 
given the other way. 

Cuthbert Elliston cursed the Stewards’ Cup 
and Jim Forrest with a vindictive earnestness 
that made his partner stare. Small chance now 
of redeeming those cancelled bills unless they 
were appraised at a very slender value, while his 
superstition about the bad luck Gerald’s appear- 
ance heralded was more confirmed than ever. 

[TO BR OONTINUKD. } 


THE “SHANNON.” 


THE presence of the famous old war vessel 
Shannon in the port of New York revives mem- 
ories of her great duel with the Chesapeake sev- 
enty years and moreago. Like a renowned war- 
horse sold to drag a huckster’s cart, she no longer 
appears as a frigate, but as a humble carrier of 
oil to England, and of chalk to the United States. 
Yet those aged men who remember the battle 
fought in their boyhood off Cape Ann, when Law- 
RENCE was carried below with his death-wound, 
uttering his immortal “ Don’t give up the ship,” 
might easily recognize in this powerful trader the 
lines of the frigate that earned for Broke great 
renown among British sailors. 

Many excuses were givem by our ancestors of 
1813 for the defeat of the Chesapeake, and it is 
undoubtedly true that her crew was not then as 
fit as usual to meet the Shannon. But the real 
explanation of the result of the battle is Broke’s 
excellent seamanship. He.was one of the few 
British captains who insisted on the careful gun- 
nery practice which American commanders al- 
most invariably exacted of their men, and vic- 
tory in a challenge fight hardly less renowned 
in that day than the duel of the Kearsarge and 
the Alabama in ours, was the splendid reward of 
his exertions. 


JERRY .McAULEY, 
By THE REV. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


Tae Broadway Tabernacle in all its history 
never contained a more remarkable gathering 
than that which crowded its pews and aisles on 
a recent Sunday afternoon at the funeral service 
of Jerry McAutey. In that company were some 
of the most prominent clergymen of the city, 
some of its best-known philanthropists, many of 
its most active Christian workers, hundreds of 
members of its most respectable churches, and 
an immense crowd of “the common people,” 
which surged out into the passages of the build- 
ing and covered the sidewalks of the street. Who 
was this man to whose name and work so many 
people from the different walks of life among us 
thus united to do honor? We have seen similar 
sights not unfrequently in these later years in 
our city, as when a political leader like TuurLow 
WExrp, or a valiant war Governor like MorGan, 
or a princely giver like Dope, was carried out 
for burial, But this man had no such claim as 
any one of these to the recognition of the peo- 
ple. His sole distinction was—and it is not with- 
out its own significance in these days of intellect- 
ual skepticism—that he had been rescued through 


faith that is in Christ from a terrible degrada- - 


tion, and had given the remainder of his life most 
successfully to the work of saving others from 
similar destruction: a great sinner saved by that 
Gospel which is “‘ the power of God,” and grate- 
fully and successfully giving his life to labor for 
the salvation of the class to which he formerly 
belonged—that was all. But the funeral of such a 
man was enough to stir the heart of our city as 
it is stirred only when some prince and great nan 
among us has passed away. Surely that is a fact 
worthy to be much pondered, and fraught with 
many lessons to the whole community. 

The history of Jerry McAutery is soon told. 
Born in Ireland, and the son of a counterfeiter, 
whose very calling was a crime, he received no 
school education, but grew up in ignorance and 
carelessness. When he was thirteen years old 
he was sent to this country, and put under the 
charge of a married sister ; but he speedily became 


involved with evil associates, and at the age of 


nineteen was sentenced to the State-prison for 
fifteen years, Curiously enough, though he had 
done sufficient to deserve this punishment, he 


was not really guilty of the crime of which he 


was thus convicted, and that fact infused an ele- 


now told the story of his conversion in such a way 
as to give the impression that it was undoubted- 
ly sincere, produced a change in his feelings, and 
ultimately led to what he believed to be his own 
transformation. : After serving seven’ years and 
a half in prison he was set at liberty by the par- 
don of the Governor, and for a time he sought to 
lead a reputable Christian life; but finding it al- 
most impossible to breast the difficulties with 
which as a discharged convict he had to contend, 
he fell again into evil company, and became a 
river thief ; so that, as he used to say himself, he 
was “everything that was bad except a murder- 
er, and he had been that too, in his heart.” 

But he was not too low to be redeemed. At 
this time he was found and taken by the hand 
by the missionary of the Howard Mission, and at 
length, as the result of the kindly and judicious 
treatment of those connected with that institu- 
tion, and especially of him who has so long been 
at its head, he was led into stability and earnest- 
ness of character, and encouraged to enter upon 
the work with which now his name will be most 
closely identified. : 

The life which he had led gave him special 
adaptation for working among the criminal por- 
tion of the population, and accordingly, in Octo- 
ber, 1872, the Water Street Mission was set on 
foot, and Jerry, and his wife Maria, who has 
been all through his true yoke-fellow in the work, 
were installed as its agents. Here for ten years 
he labored night after night, and week after 
week, in the blessed work of seeking and saving 
that which is lost. There was a great opportuni- 
ty, but there were many adversaries, yet JERRY 
was never daunted. Bravely, patiently, and with 
unflagging perseverance he held on, and almost 
every night he was permitted to rejoice over some 
sinners that repented. A year or two ago he be- 
gan to feel it borne in upon-his heart that he 
should do something for the “ up-town sinners,” 
as he called them, and as the result, he gave up 
the Water Street Mission to other hands, and was 
installed, along with his faithful wife, in the Cre- 
morne Mission, at the corner of Thirty-second 
Street and Sixth Avenue. In this room, which 
had formerly been a vile resort, the scenes of the 
Water Street Mission were nightly repeated, and 
many of the lowest and vilest sinners were re- 
claimed. 

If it be asked how all this has been accom- 
plished, there is hut one answer, namely, by the 
power of the Holy Ghost through the personal 
testimony borne by JERRY and those who were 
converted by his instrumentality. There was no 
unusual ability about him. To the last, indeed, 
notwithstanding all that the Gospel had done 
for him, he carried many of the marks of his 
old life, and was far from being either well read 
or highly intelligent. He did not lay claim to 
any of these qualities. All he did was to tell the 
simple story of his own experience, and to de- 
clare that no one needed to despair after him. 
His one great m was, in the words of Pau: 
“This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners; of whom I am chief. Howbeit 
for this cause I obtained mercy, that ‘in me first 
Jesus Christ might show forth all longsuffering, 
for a pattern to them which should hereafter be- 
lieve.” He believed that “ we are saved by hope,” 
and he held up his own case to inspire hope 
even in the vilest of the vile, and to encour- 

them also to put to the test that salvation 
which had been so efficacious for him. These 
personal testimonies given both by himself and 
those converted through his agency were the 
special features of his meetings, and in these 
was the hiding of their power. It is impossi- 
ble to tell how many were benefited through these 
simple agencies, but the testimony of Dr. McAr- 
THUR to the steadfastness of the converts re- 
ceived into his church from the McAvLry missions 
could be confirmed by other pastors in the city. 
In the crowd that thronged the church on the oc- 
casion of his funeral there were many who could 
call him their spiritual father, while among those 
who filled the street outside, the poor man men- 
tioned by the New York Herald as wishing to 
send in his little bouquet of flowers to be laid 
upon the coffin was not the only one who could 
have said that “he owed everything under God 
to JERRY.” 

The lessons of such:a life are not far to seek. 
For one thing, it gives new emphasis to the 
words of the Apostle: “I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ ; for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.” They say 
that the quinine tree grows hard by the marsh 
that generates malaria, the antidote being pro- 
vided to meet the bane, and it is not a little strik- 
ing that in these days of pretentious agnosti- 
cism and destructive materialism we should have 
brought into prominence among us the successes 
of Moopy and McAt ey, and others like them, 


plishing that which neither of the others even 
attempts. 

For another thing, this life illustrates how much 
even a very poorly furnished man can do when 
he gives himself up to the doing of it with God. 
As St. Toeresa said long ago, when she was about 
to build a hospital, and had only three halfpence 
to begin upon, “ THeresa and three halfpeuce 
are nothing, but God and three halfpence are 
incalculable.” That is the true spirit of conse- 
cration, and that Jerry McAutry very fully man- 
ifested. Sixteen years ago there were few in the 
city less likely to be of any service to anybody 
than was he, and yet what a service in these in- 
tervening years he rendered to multitudes! 

What shall be done with his mission is to us 
at the present writing unknown. But the in- 
scription on the monument of the Westeys in 


Westminster Abbey is as true as ever—‘‘ God 


to remind us that the Gospel succeeds in accom- 


always be associated with it, and will come to be 
linked with that of Jonn Newron as a striking 
illustration of the text, “ He is able to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by Him.” 


A MONSTER ICEBERG, 


To the average conception there is nothing 
much more solid than a mass of ice hundreds of 
feet in thickness and miles in area, resting in a 
land where the mercury rarely rises above freez- 


ing-point, and rushes down out of sight for ten. 


months of the year. Yet it is chiefly from mass- 
es of this kind and under these conditions that 
the icebergs come which start. from Greenland, 
and float southward across the track of our At- 
lantic steamers. The interior of Greenland is 
covered with precipitous mountain ranges, down 
whose sides extend vast glaciers, reaching from 


the summits, in the region of perpetual, snow, to | 


the shores of the wild seas that wash the coasts. 
These glaciers, in appearance as immovable as 
crystal rocks, are in reality streams of ice gliding 
imperceptibly along their beds in unswerving 
obedience to laws substantially the same as those 


which govern the flow of the Amazon beneath the © 


skies of the tropics. Decade by decade tlie 
mighty current sweeps resistlessly to the sea, 
pushing its huge head into the surrounding wa- 
ter, as the Mississippi forces its yellow lines to 
the limits of its delta. And as the extended cur- 
rent of the Mississippi is caught by the cross cur- 
rent of the ocean and borne along the bed of the 
Gulf, the farthest portions of the ice streams are 
carried by the wider ocean currents. There is 
something fascinating in the. knowledge that in 
the remote gorges of Greenland, where human 
life is literally impossible, the same forces are at 
work in the same way as in the glacial period 
over the wide area of northern Europe and what 
is now the continent of North America. 

But what is now of more immediate interest is 
the fact that at this moment one of the largest 
masses of ice detached from one of the Greenland 
glaciers has taken up its southern voyage, and, 
accompanied by numerous smaller ones, is steadi- 
ly approaching the track of the Atlantic steam- 
ers. Our artist at St. John’s, Newfoundland, sends 
us a sketch of this “ monster,” as it was seen on 
the 9th of September from the signat station ten 
miles northeast of that point. The “monster” is 
estimated by the trained observers of the station 
to be from six to eight miles in length, of varying 
height and breadth. It is doubtless the same 
that was seen and reported by Lieutenant Grez- 
Ly’s party in higher latitudes. On the same day 
there were,observed from St. John’s at one view 
fifty-one icebergs, following irregularly in the 
wake of the “ monster,” though it is quite unusual 
to see any at this season of the vear. It is cal- 
culated that these icebergs will be on the ocean 
ferry track some time within the next three 
weeks, according to the direction and _force of 
the wind. Owing to their extraordinary number, 
and the way in which they are crowding along 
the same general path, it will be seen that they 
will be a source of danger to transatlantic vessels 
that may take the usual straight course. 

An iceberg on the ocean, and particularly in 
thick weather, is an. ugly obstacle to encounter, 
and is more dreaded by experienced seamen than 


almost any other. It can not be cut in two or | 


run down, as sometimes happens with the fishing 
vessels off the Banks. The policy of swift steam- 
ing, with the hope of inflicting injury instead of 
receiving it, does not answer in this case.. The 
berg comes out of the darkness and the fog with- 
out warning; sounds no horn and rings no bell; 
no blue or red lights are hung out to indicate its 
course, and there is no use in the warning whistle 
of the ship that may encounter it. Silently it looms 
up through the mist across the unseen pathway, 
its top lost perhaps in the empty shadow, its base, 
more cruel than its towering sides, extending far 
beyond its visible form. Owing to the slight dif- 
ference between its density and that of the sea. 
water, only about one-eighth or one-ninth of its 
mass is above the surface. Woe to the steamer 
that shall crash against its sides or upon its hid- 
den base, for as it rides the restless current 
and is borne to slow dissolution in the warm 
embrace of the Gulf Stream, it is as solid as the 
Cliffs of Dover or the frowning precipices of the 
Nova Scotian coast, and may spread about it 
sunken reefs as wide and perilous. | 

The ice island which is reported from St. John’s 
is not so dangerous as the smaller bergs, as, owing 
to its great extent and height, it is more likely 
to be seen in time. It is probable that this berg 
is a portion of the great fields of sea-made ice 
which at long intervals, and by forces that are 
still wrapped in mystery, are broken up and scat- 
tered over the expanse of the North Atlantic. It 
is now some sixty-seven years since the breaking 
up of these arctic fields of ice, and the appearance 
of large fragments of them as far west as 34°, 
or within 800 miles of Ireland, led to the theory 
that the climate of the polar regions had changed, 
that the seas would continue open, and that a 
Northwest Passage was at last available. The 
expedition of Captain Ross dissipated this theory. 

Some idea of the enormous force exerted hy 
these floating mountains may be gathered from 
the language of Dr. Kang: “ Nothing can be 
more imposing than the rotation of a berg. I 
have often watched one rocking its earth-stained 
sides in steadily: deepening curves, as if gather- 
ing energy for some desperate gymnastic feat, 
and then turning itself slowly over in a monster 
somersault, and vibrating, ag its head rose in the 


new element, like a leviathan shaking the water . 


from its crest. It was impossible not to have 
suggestions thrust upon me of their agency in 
modifying the geological disposition of the earth’s 
surface.’ | | 
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The bare brown fields tie piacid in the sun; 
They are content, knowing their labor done. 


There is no pleasant green place; every nest 

Is empty now; tie branches are all bare, 

And the eweet singing birds no longer there. 
The crisp brown leaves lie deep; we go in quest 
Of ripe, full nuts that drop down lazily 

Into our laps from many a loaded tree. 


And after all sweet hours we think these beet ; 
And are so glad for fair October days, 


- When Earth is seen through gold and purple haze. 
' For of her bounty we have been the guest 


Through the pale spring, through summer's golden 


prime, 
Threagh all the rich, hot days of autumn-time. 


We've wept and langhed with her, been sad and blest ; 
We've tried our love in every changeful mood ; 
And now with Earth we rest awhile and brood. 


For this year’s sun sinks grandly to its west, 
Knowing how. sweet and gracious all its ways, 
How bountifal and fair its many days; 


And sitting hand in hand, our love confest, 
We calmly rest in still October’s calm, 
Hearing in our own hearts a low, giad psalm, 


And knowing we have garnered all the best, 
The sweetest hours of love, and that our store 
Is now so rich that life can ask no more. 


LOVE AND MIRAGE; 


OR, 
THE WAITING ON AN ISLAND. 


AN OUT-OF-DOOR ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
WHITHER ? 


_ Waenre was Eva’s joy now? 

As long as Arthur remained in the adjoining 
room she was forced to exercise self-control. 
Not a sigh escaped her lips, not a moan of pain. 
Rigid as a statue, she awaited his goin, ; but when 
at last she heard the door close after him, she 
threw herself on her bed, past weeping, past pray- 
ing; only low stifled sobs betrayed the inner con- 
flict. Oh! Fate was pitiless. There was no 
hope, no joy, no love left for this poor Eva to 
cling to any more. She must just drift away on 
the tide of misery, and let despair do with her as 
it would. Those fond, foolish dreams of yestreen, 
where were they now? The return home as Ar- 
thur’s wife, her father’s recovery, reconcilement 
with her sisters! Had she indeed for a brief 
moment believed in these things? Yes, Eliza- 
beth and Flora might be made happy, but in 
another way; not by their sister Eva. Their bliss 
she could never share. For no misconception of 
Arthur’s narrative was possible. He had first 
seen Elizabeth and won her heart, and she knew 
this sweet, steadfast Elizabeth well. Other girls 
might easily fancy themselves in love With a 
frank, chivalrous Englishman after Arthur's pat- 
tern. Elizabeth never would. If ehe cared for 
any man at all, her feeling would be deep and un- 
alterable; nor was she at all likely to entertain 
romantic dreams about any one indifferent to her. 
She must have relied upon Arthur Venning’s lik- 
ing before venturing to like him in return. 

It was all as clear as day. Only one reason 
had prevented Elizabeth from accepting Arthur’s 
love. She was too proud to marry, because of 
the shame that had fallen on her house; she re- 
fused him on account of her sister’s dishonor. 
But for her own sister, her elder sister, Elizabeth 
might yet become a happy wife. 

This conviction took possession of Eva’s trou- 
bled spirit as if it were some horrible agency at 
work upon ‘body and brain, some engine invented 
for torture or dire seps insinuating poison and 
agony into every vein, drying up the springs of 
life and hope. 

Her sweet Elizabeth, her own fond little sister! 
Was it not enough to have ruined her prospects, 
overwhelmed her with shame, broken her mo- 
ther’s heart, wrecked her father’s reason? must 
she also steal her lover’s heart ® 

Arthur might take his wife home, indeed. 

W hat would Elizabeth feel when she recognized 
in Eva’s husband her own lover, the man, but 
for Eva’s wrong-doing, she might herself have 
married ? 

It must never be. 

There was only one way of saving Elizabeth. 
She must hide herself from Arthur, flee from him 
straightway, and discover some secure hiding-place 
where even love like his could never find her out: 

ut where? This island offered no such harbor- 
age: Arthur knew it far too well. Before night- 
fall, moreover, on the morrow, he would be back 
again. In this short space of time whither could 
she betake herself, leaving not a trace behind? 

For one thing she felt sure of: if Arthur followed 
her, as he undoubtedly would, and if he disvover- 
ed her retreat, he would insist on the fulfillment of 
her promise. Elizabeth would be sacrificed. A 
second time her elder sister would prove her bale- 
ful star. : 

But if not? Ah! even thus poor Eva might 
yet bring about good and not evil. Hid from Ar- 
thur’s ken forever, he was sure in time to master 
himself, to woo a second time and finally win Eliz- 
abeth as his bride. For her sister Eva’s sake, 
she would grow all the dearertohim. The rack- 
ing misery of conflict at last spent itself, and | 
blank, cold despair teok its place. Eva sat 
and tried te think. She pictured the bright fu- 
ture in store for her sisters, the pair wedded to 
these generous English brothers, their home made 
in happy England, far away from the scene of 


their sorrow and shame. 
uen 
honored old age of son-in-law. 
The old man would be made welcome for his 
sweet daughters’ sake. And in time would not 
Eva and her awful story be almost forgotten, Eva 
herself fade from the memory of these happy 
ones? Or if not faded utterly, might she not be- 
come a half-sorrow only, a name to be wept over 
gently? Elizabeth and Flora would. tell their, 
children of a gifted Aunt Eva iout¢otheém forever, 
would perhaps datghter aft- 
er her in token of forgiveness, and Ws they grew 
older and wiser and sadder, would ‘think oF her 
kindly, would love béras in theit childish days. 
And Arthur Venting, ‘her cine 
er magnanimous Dbridegrooni, wou also 
forget? Men are strong-and pu They sub- 
due their griefs and live them down’ ss women 
can not do. He will be happy.” He loves me, 
thought Eva, but how much may generosity and 
pity have determined him to make me‘his wife ? 
And admiration also, my little beauty he said he 
should be so proud of. But Elizabeth is beauti- 
ful too, and Elizabeth will hold him all the dearer 
for having tried to save her poor Eva. 

She felt inclined to weep now, and almost able 
to pray; but the soft mood passed. She dared 
not weep. She must steel her heart against self- 
pity. 

Eva was in a crisis of destiny where personality 
m in larger interests, and the ego, the in- 
dividuality, the thinking, suffering, sentient self, 
virtually ceases to be, or is as if it were not. 
She must consider life and the world wholly ir- 

ive of her own existence, to think and act, 
indeed, as if Eva’s self did not exist at all. This 
self-annihilation must naturally be the precursor 
of all deeds of superhuman heroism or self-devo- 
tion. None could voluntarily immolate himself 
to duty, patriotism, or sentiment unless that self 
had been first shrivelled to nothingness. Eva, 
then, having made up her mind that she must 
“sacrifice herself for her sister’s sake, could hard- 
ly weep over her own life any more. There was 
now nothing left to wish for or hope. Life, as 
much of meaning as it had for her, could mean 
blank endurance only. Her plain duty was to 
hide herself forever and forever from those she 
loved. But where? 

The warm after-glow had filled the little cham- 
ber, and the soft air seemed to stifle her. She 
would go out-of-doors, she thought, and try to 
make a plan. For the dire problem must be 
solved at once. Where could she hide herself ? 

What a prison seemed this island, and life, to 
Eva as she lingered by her window and looked 
out wistfully. Far away stretched the forest 
reaches, just gilded by the rays of the setting 
sun, and as she stood thus motionless, the mur- 
mur of the sea was audible from afar. 

But the forest offered no hope of escape, nor 
the sea either, for Arthur knew it, nook and cor- 
ner; and if she set sail on the morrow, the very 
vessel that bore her away would meet that of 
her returning lover, As she lingered thus, all 
other im that desperate one, 
where should she hide herself? The after-glow 
faded, and twilight stole on apace. Already the 
beechen groves about the chalet were growing 
dusk, and in the pure gray of evening every 
object wore a subdued aspect of tender, inviting 
melancholy. This ancient forest is never more 
impressive than in the twilight of early autumn. 
In summer the birds’ song and the sound of the 
woodman’s axe break the hush, but with the first 
September mists ineffable solitude and stillness 
steal over the scene—precursors of the long silent 
reign of snow. 

Eva looked and listened as if waiting for a 
voice, some answer to the question that had 
shaped itself into doom. All her thoughts were 
now narrowed to a point, all her faculties bent 
upon one object. She must escape this happi- 
ness with Arthur. But how? 

The twilight shadows deepened, and great calm 
enfolded the island world; to Eva rather a rest- 
ing-place than a prison it seemed now; no carcer 
of bruised and broken spirit; instead, a quiet 
haunt for tired body and brain, dedicate to obliv- 
ion and eternal rest. 

And as little by little she let this thought take 
possession of her mind, despair was no longer 
written on her face, but in its place a certain un- 
wonted calm, an almost startling aloofness from 
things sweet and human. 

If smiles were banished from it for evermore, 
80 at least were tears, and no more anguish- 
stricken remorse or self-pity, only cold, collected 
resignation and passiveness. 

The sea had net responded to her, nor the 
forest; but at last she had hearkened to a voice 
within, and accepted its awful mandate. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
REFUGE. 


GraYLy and soothingly Evening enticed Eva 
to herself, as some mild mother inviting to rest 
a weary child. Warm golden light still lingered 
about the chalet, but night was fast stealing over 
the forest, and already the black pine-tops showed 
faintly against the sober heavens. No brilliant 
constellations shining out of intense purple skies, 
no sharp definitions of light and shadow, to-night; 
instead, creeping mists and crepuscular gloom, 
with tender, subdued melancholy enfolding all 
things. It was as if Earth and Heaven wore a 
veil out of pity for human sorrow, and Nature 
herself were moved to compassion for one break- 
ing heart. 


blissfal in- 


of cold, hard resolve, perhaps even of satisfac- 
tion. The supreme valediction to life and hope 
were given. All she needed now was rest, and 
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that she knew right well where to find. Oh! to 


Hardly misery was writen mon 
she walked gently toward the forest: rather a bit | 


tributive memory, the world’s superciliousness 
and the frown of the cruel, at peace forever and 


forever ! 

She followed a path she knew well; she had 
taken it with Arthur many a time, a little traverse 
leading through the beechen forest to the Stone 
of Sacrifice and the Black Lake. It was still a 
twilight world in which she moved, and in the 
open might be seen yet a pearly sky bend- 
ing over the dusky trees, and tender rosy lights 
flickering here and there. Night was imminent, 
but had not yet come. When she reached the 
opening in the heart of the wood, she sat down 
and wept a little. A momentary softness came 
over her. She would fain for a brief space have 
rested her head on some kind bosom, and poured 
out a last word or two of penitence and prayer. 
She thought then that such a farewell ought not 
to be made without some shrift, some final ap- 
peal to love, human and divine. It seemed then 
as if in a sentence she could have said all there 
was to say on her own behalf, and summarized 
her life, with its pitiful short-comings and sor- 
rows, so as to win plenary pardon alike from 
friends and judges. In God’s forgiveness she 
never doubted. 

Yes, the sting of separation was here. She 


could never now plead for herself, as none could 


None would ever be in a position 
to judge her aright. The subtlety with which 
she had been tempted, the poignancy of her re- 
morse, who could measure? If, indeed, we know 
not our own weakness till too late, shall others, 
coldly judging, better appraise us ? ) 


plead for her. 


She wept for a while out of sheer human for- 


lornness, and murmured the names dear and fa- 
miliar to her. In one overmastering moment of 


passionate longing she called on Elizabeth, her 


father, Arthur; but they could not hear. She 
was alone, no human thing so lonely under the 
vast heaven. 

Whilst she waited thus for night to come, with 
tears in her eyes and self-pity in her heart, one 
especial scene of her childhood flashed before 
her with more than the vividness of dreams. 
She recalled a forest scene like this when, tod- 
dling by her father’s side, they had been over- 
taken by the gloaming. So little was she that 
it was the first time she had ever seen the stars 
out-of-doors ; and when the shadows frighted her, 
and the solitude—how well she remembered it! 
—her father had taken her in his strong arms, 
soothing her to sleep, and she remembered no- 
thing more till it was morning. The sun shone 
on her little bed. All the gloom and the terror 
had vanished. There was the sweet bright day 
with its full measure of cheerfulness and affec- 
tion, a mother’s love, a father’s pride, the prat- 
tle of baby sisters. And now she was alone. 
Strange to have been so smiled upon and cared 
for once, and now to meet the end thus desolate. 

One question flashed across her mind too aw- 
ful to dwell upon. That childish adventure in 
the forest, the momentary tremor, the apparent 
peril, the joyful climax. Might she discover here 
a parallel, a prophecy, applicable to her present 
case? Had this dark day also a to-morrow ? 
Was there a morning beyond the grave ? 

Then she recalled the conversation with Arthur 
Venning two short days ago. They were sitting 
on the Stone of Sacrifice, where now she sat alone, 
and she had half-playfully recalled its legend. 
Little did she think how soon those fearful rites 
she described then would be renewed, and that in 
these happy modern days the Black Lake was 
to receive its victim. 

For, said Eva, fancifully following up this 
thought, might not the allegory apply to her 
own story? Was she not one of the ministers 
to self, passion—call it by what name we will— 
they had spoken of, that self-centred force or 
blind influence that sooner or later turns upon us 
a Nemesis ? 

Looking back on life now, an alert conscience 
acting the part of umpire, she could but feel that 
if she had been more sinned against than sinning, 
yet had she grievously sinned, and that if she 
were a victim of others’ wrong-doing, her own 
lapse nevertheless needed expiation. She must, 
to use Arthur’s words, be tried as clay in the fire, 
fitted for a better being, if God so will it, by His 
annealing. So she lingered, weeping, praying, 
yet unmoved from her implacable purpose, almost, 
indeed, clinging to her resolve as if it were a 
duty. She must be hid from sight and forgotten, 
in order that the guileless Elizabeth should be 
made happy. Not twice must Elizabeth’s heart 
be well-nigh broken by her elder sister. 

Eva lingered, and had some kind human thing 
crossed her desolate path then, she might have 
been saved to more sorrow, but—can we doubt 
it a better fate. 

Had some little straying child come that way, 
and putting its hand in hers, begged to be led 
home—some woodman stricken in years, recalling 
her father—all might yet have been otherwise for 
her and her loved ones. But none came, and 
meantime night was there. Eva waited till the 
last glimmer of rosy light should vanish from the 
west, and the distant forest rim hardly break the 
horizon: then she knew what she should do. The 
way back to the chalet was easy to find, yet not 
hard to miss. Nothing cruel or in gcorn should 
be said of her afterward. The fisher-folk would 
hereafter recount how a stranger lost her way 
one gloomy autumn night, and strayed into the 
Black Lake. The would be teld thus, and 
if Arthur guessed r version of it, he would 
hold his peace. The gathering darkness deepen- 
ed. Soon hardly a vesture track of day lingered 
in the west, and no sharp demarkation of forest 
and sky was any longer Bi gentle 


toward the opening through which she had pass- 
ed, and saw that the bright vista of an hour ago 
made only a just perceptible break in the pre- 
vailing sombreness. She took that for a sign. 
There was nothing more to wait for. No bidding 


even their reach of compassiona ting love and re- 
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“but this one had made itself audible. She must 


obey, and leave the rest. So she went the dark 
way. As some poor wounded bird that flutters 
toward dusky covert, there to die unmolested 
Eva let the night suck her in, darkness enfold 
her with murky wings, silence claim her as its 
own. Not a sound broke the stillness of the for. 
est, not a star shone out of the heavens. Night 
had come in | 


But was the day far behind? A few short 
hours of gloom and silence, a brief trance-like 
spell of quietude, and the pure light of morning 
would glimmer in the east, a cheerful twitter of 
birds break the stillness of the forest, slowly but 
surely heralding the dawn. And may not some 
clear dayspring await Eva’s soul? Is not the 
veil of darkness to be lifted from that sorely tried 
spirit after the tribulation and the tomb? For 
sin and sorrow are finite, but the Eternal Wisdom 
that compasseth us round about hath no limita- 
tion. Let not the inadequacy of human judg. 
ment blaspheme the pity of Heaven! 


— 


CHAPTER XXX. 
REACTIONS, 


Ir was little likely that Arthur Venning should 
escape a transitory yet tremendous reaction of 
feeling when first left to his own thoughts. 
Fascinated to desperation by Eva’s beauty, and 
melted by the forlornness of her position, he had 
bound himself—to what? <A marriage the secret 
of which none must know, and which would hang 
over his head like the sword of Damocles as long 
as he lived. Arthur Venning just missed being 
& commonplace man, as he knew right well, but 
he could not help asking himself now if he were 
in the least degree heroic. Could he brazen the 
shame and the scorn that should come through a 
wife? And as he asked himself this question 
he smiled ironically at the difference between 
dreams and fact, a man’s ideal and the shape 
into which circumstances mould it. If there was 
one thing he had felt ambitious about, it was 
marriage. When he married, he always said to 
himself, he should look perhaps foolishly high, 
but otherwise would never dream of marrying at 
all. He should in this matter look well before 
and after, taking into account alike his honorable 
lineage and the generation to come. His chil- 
dren, if he had any, should be able to boast of 
their mother. And now ? 

Not for one awful moment did Arthur Venning 
contemplate a base declension, an abject recoil. 
By his manly word he would stand as Jong as he 
lived, and nothing endured for Eva’s sake should 
ever wring from him as much as a look of be- 
But the truth of his position did for a 
brief interval humiliate and appall him. The 
most worldly-minded Nestor could not have made 
the nature of his sacrifice clearer. 

The dark thought would go as it had come—he 
felt sure of that; but why had it come at all? 
There was the sting. Was the good opinion of 
the world to be put in the balance with Eva’s 
love? Was he in deed and in truth a worldling, 
after all? If so, then Eva could never be sure 
of him, much less could he answer for himself, 
and his very generosity might prove a curse to 
her instead of a blessing. 

To have to answer for one’s self is a thorny and 
up-hill way to heroism. Even a poor creature 
may do a splendid deed on a sudden. But to be 
obliged to make sure of ourselves by long looks 
ahead, to feel under the necessity of sentinelling 
the weak places and setting watch over untoward 
impulses. Ah, who but trembles at the prospect 
of such palmary proof, such fiery ordeal ? 

Arthur Venning was well aware that up to a 
certain point he was of the world, worldly. Well 
bred and well born, with just enough means to 
make these conditions acceptable, he had hitherto 
escaped anything like a buffet of fate or fortune. 
But this smooth, honorable, and not by any means 
purposeless existence was that of a man of the 
world. 

He often and often said of himself that his 
very aptitudes suffered from overmuch ease and 
prosperity; he, with more ambition, might have 
been less successful, but the gain would have 
been greater than the loss. If ambition eounted 
for little in his past life, passion counted for no- 
thing at all. Till this waiting on an island he 
did not understand the meaning of the word. 
He loved-this beautiful Eva as he never dreamed 


of loving: No questioning, no dubiousness here. 


She was the first woman he had ever seen with 
whom he would wish to live. The sacrifice he 
was called upon to make for such happiness was 
surely small. saad 

It galled him beyond measure that the convic- 
tion of sacrifice forced itself upon him and could 
not be got rid of. He was overcome by the sense 
of his own inadequacy, a dread lest Eva should 
discover limitations in his nature undoing the 
very generosity which made her adorable to him. 
It was the world he feared, and he saw clearly 
how it might eventually come between them. 
Arthur was not by any means romantic. He had 
seen a good deal of life. He knew well enough 
that marriage means not only sentiment and 
poetry, but the prosaic life of every day, with its 
little carking cares and mean little miseries. 
There was only one way of making happiness 
sure for himself and Eva. They must hide them- 
selves from the world. 

Then he mused somewhat scornfully. Eng- 
land, at least the cultured, wsthetic, over-refined 
life of London, is not the universe, Existence 
were surely to be tolerated elsewhere. And with 
this thought came another, also calling up 4 


If the world was little to Arthur Venning, how 
much less was Arthur Venning to the world! 
Were I, for instance, he reasoned, by some un- 
toward accident, to meet with my end on this 
island, how long should I be remembered? Per- 
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, maybe a se’nnight; certainly not 
haps wool? if I'were to take back some Scan- 


dinavian t maiden as my bride, and parade 
her in fashionable circles wearing the gala cos- 


of her canton, that would be no more than 
ee days’ wonder, to what we are pleased to 
call society, either. Let society unearth Eva’s 
story and enjoy its nine days’ wonder, an it 
will. My life is my own, to do with it as I please. 
After all, he concluded—with the airy yet con- 
scious cynicism of one who has lived his whole 
life in the world—dead or ep g set on a innacle 
or flouted and bemired, ’tis all one. Self is the 
microscope that makes us slaves of opinion. 

Having thus had his fling at himself and so- 
ciety, Arthur gave way wholly to joyful thoughts. 
They would travel, and make their home in some 
bewitching nook of Italy or southern France, and 
there suffice for one another. For years to come 
they would avoid the perils and pitfalls of Lon- 
don. Then he prefigured Eva’s rapture at the 
first sight of Athens and G ; the sweet 
quiet days they should spend in lovely places to- 
gether, the books they should read, the work 
they should project, under these delicious influ- 
ences. One practical misgiving dismayed his 
lover-like transports. He fortunately 
an income adequate to his wants, but he must 
now think of another. The notion of being 
straitened in means after marriage was odious to 
him. A superb woman like Eva, if not surround- 
ed with the sumptuousness and splendor that 
would so well become her, must have no sordid 
cares. The very first thing he had to do was to 
make sure of more liberal earnin hard 
matter, forsooth, with her to spur him on to ex- 
cellence he had not yet attained either in litera- 
ture orart. 

Everything, therefore, happily settled in his 
mind, he at last reembarked for his island and 
his bride. Things had gone against his wishes 
since quitting Eva three days ago. Hardly had 
he touched the opposite shore when a squall 
arose—one of those sudden storms of wind and 
rain that put prompt return out of the question. 
He might be able to cross in two or three days, 
so the sailors said, but could promise nothing. 
There he was, and there he must abide till the 
weather mended. Two days were not too much 
for all he had to do, and Eva would be under no 
anxiety about him, he comforted himself with 
thinking. The storm would account for his non- 
appearance. On the third day, however, he did 
begin to chafe at untoward fortune. The wind 
still blew a terrific hurricane, the rain fell in 
torrents, and the sea raged angrier than ever. 
Getting back was as problematic as it had been 
two days ago. 


He now made up his mind to wait no longer, . 


but reach the island by a roundabout route prac- 
ticable at all times. A long railway journey 
roust first be made; then the inland sea crossed 
by ferry-boat at the point where it narrowed to a 
mere channel ; finally the island traversed tedious- 
ly from end to end by the mail-cart. But any- 
thing seemed better than fretting away another 
day in inaction. So he set off. Even six hours’ 
railway travelling at a enail’s pace through one 
of the dismalest regions in Europe, and in de- 
plorable weather, could not damp his spirits. Re- 
action had followed reaction. He now bitterly 
blamed himself for the ungenerous thoughts of 
yesterday. Life and the outer world seemed: be- 
wildering and rapturous to him as he journeyed 
toward his island and its fairy hopes. Much 
more than mere lover’s triumph elated him now. 
It was Eva’s dazzling beauty and pensive stateli- 
ness that had first taken him captive; then her 
pathetic history that had overwhelmed him with 
passionate pity. With a woman so beautiful, so 
rarely endowed, and so sweet, it were good to live. 
And should not a man live for something better 
and deeper than the applause of society, and that 
hateful thing called success? Then he thought 
of Harvey, reproaching himself for his roughness 
and acerbity during their last interview. Har- 
vey was going to make the perilous leap too, and 
had doubtless long ago forgotten and forgiven. 
He could not blame his brother, certainly ; Flora 
was the very wife forhim. Of Elizabeth he must 
not think as yet. In the mean time the weather 
showed signs of mending, and by the time he 
reached the coast the storm had spent its fury. 
There was, therefore, no longer any necessity to 
cross the island by road. A steamer was ready to 
start when Arthur-reached the harbor; he could 
now reach his destination by the quicker route 
. he had taken with Harvey a few weeks before. 
The storm had cleared, but there was no sudden 
break of sunshine, no instantaneous sparkle and 
glitter of a jewelled earth washed clean by the 
rain, but a quiet, gradual clearing away of mist 
andrain. It was, indeed, a slow, steady transition 
from summer brilliance to autumn mellowness. 
The hurricane had marked the close of one sea- 
Son and the beginning of another. The quiet 
harmonies of the island along which the steamer 
gently coasted were subdued to yet softer tones. 
Almost a sublimer world it seemed now to Arthur 
as he sailed over silvery seas under a cool, gray 
sky. Hardly a zephyr blew from the lee shore, 
and the waters of the small inland seas, traversed 
one after another, seemed almost supernaturally 
becalmed. The deep indentures of the coast 
gave this little cruise rather the semblance of 
thridding an archipelago, so nearly like islands 
these tiny promontories and headlands. 
: Lovely and dream-like the scene, all the love- 
ler and more dream-like because it shifted so 
quickly. Now the little steamer glided gently 
between twin cantons that seemed made for plea- 
“ure only, smooth verdurous spaces sloping dowt 
to the crystal waves. Now it passed close under 
oan parapets silvery bright, yet aerial as if 
ae to melt away on the morrow. Far away 
. — open sea, with many an islet breaking its 
ag ace line, both pale and lovely as cloud-land. 
€ indescribable wi of the scene, the deli- 
cate opalescent color, the magic stillness, fasci- 


nated Arthur anew. He felt as if he now for the 
first time realized the beauty of this little land 
twice islanded from the common world. Three 
days’ sojourn on the frigid plains opposite made 
it seem doubly a fairy haunt. He was lost in ad- 
miration of these airy combinations of color, so 
delicate and pure as to be hardly colors at all, 
these matchless harmonies of form, so éthereal 
and exquisitely pencilled that it seemed as if a 
shower of rain would wash them away. He could 
hardly believe that he had gazed on the self-same 
scenery a little while ago. Was it that awaken- 
ing of deepest feeling intensified his powers of 
appreciating nature? or did he happen just then 
simply to be in a more generous and sympathetic 
frame of mind? He was aroused from his rev- 
erie by a sudden commotion on board, one of those 
unanimous movements that betoken some emo- 
tion or passion electrifying a vast concourse of 
people. Every face looked one way, every one 
turned on his heel, and a moment later a ery of 
ecstasy was ringing from one end of the vessel to 
the other: “The mirage! the mirage!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE MILWAUKEE EXPOSITION. 


THE citizens of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are now 
enjoying their fourth annual industrial exposition, 
which was opened on the 13th of September, and 
will not close until the middle of the present 
month. On page 659 are given illustrations of 
the exterior of the fine Exposition Building, the in- 
terior of the Main Hall, and a corner of the Art 
Gallery. This latter contains what is perhaps 
the finest collection of paintings ever seen in Mil- 
waukee, and is one of the most attractive features 
of the exposition. Among the artists represent- 
ed are F. A. Brinceman, Eastman JOHNSON, JER- 
vis McEntez, Henry Mosier, Georce Inness, 
De Haas, Water Sarrtaw, and others equally 
well known. In a small gallery by themselves 
are a number of the best works of WiLuiam 
Braprorp, the painter of arctic scenery. In 
view of the recent return of the GrEELy expe- 
dition, this collection attracts unusual interest, 
and the little gallery is crowded at all times. 

The foreign exhibits that appeal most strongly 
to the popular fancy are those of Japan and Tur- 
key, both of which are very complete and well 
worthy of study. 

Prominent among the many active workers to 


~whom is due the entire success of this annual ex- 


position are Messrs. Jounn PLANKINTON, President 
of the Association, and THomas R. Mercer, its 
General Manager. It is largely owing to the ef- 


forts of these gentlemen that, in spite of the | 


enormous expenses incident to the maintenance 
of an annual exposition, the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion is free from debt and has a handsome sur- 
plus fund in its treasury. 


CRUISING CANOES—THE LAST 
MATCH, 
On page 655 is a spirited picture entitled “ The 
Last Match,” which tells its own story at a glance. 


It represents a situation that will be readily ap- 


preciated by the vast number of men who seek 
their summer recreation. among the forests or on 
the capital cruising waters with which this coun- 
try is so lavishly supplied. | 

In this picture, while our sympathies are enlist- 
ed on behalf of the voyagers who so solicitously 
watch the flickering flame of their sole remaining 
lucifer, our curiosity is also aroused as to the na 
ture of their voyage, and the manner of craft in 
which it is undertaken. Canoes? “Oh no,” 
said a gentleman who was recently overheard 
explaining the peculiarities of several similar 
craft that lay on the deck of a St. Lawrence 
steamer; “they’re not canoes, that’s certain. 
Canoes are made out of logs. They’re boats.” 
Others have said, “‘ Real canoes are only made of 
birch bark”; and still others, “ Canoes are made 
of cedar or bass-wood, but the true canoe is not 
decked, nor does she carry sail.” 

According to the definition accepted by the 
American Canoe Association, a canoe is a light 
craft, sharp at both ends, that may be efficiently 
propelled by a paddle. Since days of Joann 
McGrecor’s first Rob Roy, which was & true ‘ca- 
noe in every sense of the word, the canoes of our 
Euglish cousins have, by gradual evolution, be- 


come small yachts. They are big, substantial } 


affairs, weighted down with ‘iron cen- 
tre-boards and several hundred pounds of lead 
ballast; their decks are littered with a confusing 
miscellany of rigging and tackle; and they are’ca- 
pable of outriding a gale at sea; but woe betides 
the man who undertakes to “ efficiently” propel 
one of them with a paddle. It is like driving 
nails with a tack-hammer, which, of course, can 
be done, after a fashion. 

It is in this country, thanks to our unexcelled 
inland cruising waters, that the modern canoe has 
most nearly attained the maximum of perfection. 
We have tried and discarded the heavy English 


“« Pearls,” and the beautifully deceptive smooth- 


skinned canoes made of alternating thicknesses of 
veneering. The little “ Rob Roy” has been found 
not to have sufficient carrying capacity for ex- 
tended cruises through unsettled districts, and 
the open canoe is unsafe in rough water; but the 
desideratum seems to have been reached in such 
canoes as are represented on page 655. They are 
between fourteen and fifteen feet long, of thirty 
inches beam amidships, are lap-streaks, decked, 
and are built of quarter-inch cedar planking cop- 
per-riveted to light oak ribs. They weigh about 
one hundred pounds each, and each will carry 
comfortably about four hundred pounds weight, 
including the crew. Such a canoe, provided 
with a folding metallic centre-board, will cruise 
safely under a sail area of about eighty square 
feet, and thus impelled, with all conditions favor- 
able, she will sail at the rate of from five to sev- 


en miles an hour. She can be paddled at from 
three to four miles an hour, and by one accus- 
tomed to the labor this rate can easily be main- 
tained from eight to ten hours without exhaustion. 

The outfitting of a canoe for a long cruise has 
been reduced to so exact a science that every 
inch of space is utilized to advantage, and no su- 
perfluities find their way into the various storage 
compartments. When upon the completion of a 
day’s journey the tired canoeist lands on some 
pleasant point where he has determined to pass 
the night, it takes him about two minutes to drag 
his canoe up on the beach, and erect over its 
cockpit the little striped Oriental-looking tent 
that, supported by the two masts and buttoned 
down to the sides of the coaming, is as weather- 
proof and satisfactory a shelter as can be found 
in the most perfectly equipped encampment. He 
cooks his supper over an alcohol lamp of such 
power that its flame will boil a pint of water in 
less than two minutes. Within fifteen minutes 
from the time of his landing his supper awaits 
him, and if his bill of fare is not as varied as that 
of a city restaurant, it is abundant, of good qual- 
ity, well cooked, and is seasoned with a most ex- 
cellent appetite. 

When ready for bed, the canoeist dons a suit 
of light flannel pajamas, crawls into a warm sleep- 
ing-bag, and lies down in the bottom of his ca- 
noe, thoroughly protected from dew or rain by 
the striped roof above him. Through the open 
side flaps of his tent he watches the stars or the 
shadows of the night as he smokes a consolatory 
and meditative pipe ; or, by the light of his bull’s- 
eye canoe lantern placed on a hatch at his head, 
he reads himself into somnolence. If insects are 
troublesome, he easily escapes the annoyance by 
rigging up a canopy of mosquito netting inside 
his tent. Thus prepared, his night’s rest will be 
thoroughly comfortable; and when in the morn- 
ing he rises with the sun, after an all-night’s 
sleep, and plunges for a bath into the clear water 
rippling beside him, he is willing to testify that 
in modern canoeing is to be found the very es- 
sence of pleasure travel. 

So rapid is the growth of canoeing in this 
country that the American Canoe Association, 
founded four years ago with twenty members, 
now numbers a membership of nearly one thou- 
sand canoeists, who represent every section of 
the United States and Canada. Its present Com- 
modore is General Rosert SHaw O iver, of Al- 
bany, and one of its ex-commodores is a judge of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio. 

Krrx Monroe. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


EXPERIMENTS are going on in this country and 
in England simultaneously with the view of de- 
termining whether the electric light can be used 
with advantage in light-houses. e English ex- 
perimenters arg endeavoring to decide as to the 
relative values ‘of oil, gas, and electricity as illu- 
minants, taking into consideration the luminosity 
and penetrating power of each light in land and 
sea. atmospheres. Their work will be done thor- 
oughly, without doubt, and it will be interesting 
to compare the results with those reached on this 
side of the water, where the work is going on 
somewhat pretentiously and with inferior facili- 
ties. The London Standard says the experiments 
in England have already shown “that by means 
of concentric lenses a light nearly as powerful 
as the electric light can be obtained without the 
same risk of failure and at a comparatively light 
cost.” It is suggested that good results might be 
obtained from extending the inquiry so as to in- 
clude the important matter of giving distinctive 
character to fixed lights. 7 


The notorious brotherhood of miners known 
by the grotesque name of Mollie Maguires has 
been revived in the coal and iron producing re- 
gions of Pennsylvania. This murderous organ- 
ization was broken up only by a free use of the 
——— rope. One of the objects of its re- 
vival seems to be to | 


think that his lady customers bought cigarettes 
for their husbands or brothers; “but I know 
better now,” he says. The advice he gives them 
is, “ Smoke, but do not oversmoke, madam.” 


Next year, on March 27, the anniversary of 
the landing of Ponce de Leon in 1512 will be 
celebrated in the city of St. Augustine, and at the 
same time the founding of that town in 1565 will 
be commemorated. Santa Fe, the rival of St. 


brated the completion of a third of its first thou- 
sand years of existence.- It was not entirely clear 
to all that Santa Fe was 333% years old, but the 
enthusiasm of the celebrants was not dampened 
by this doubt. 


It is generally acknowledged in the West that 
the terrestrial tremor which was noted a few days 
ago in parts of Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana was 
but a feeble imitation of the robust earthquake 
that played hity-tity with the fifteen-story build- 
ings of New York earlier in the season. Yet that 
mild shake will come in handily when the young- 
sters of to-day shall occupy grandfathers’ chairs, 
and relate to a generation yet to come how 1884 
came to be known as earthquake year. 


Vermont is so well enforced that a-demand has 
been created for lithographié prescriptions for 
some of the popular beverages. These are made 
up at the drug-stores and administered to the 
sufferers on the spot. The prescription for that 
purely American remedy known as the cocktail 
is as follows: “‘ &.—Spir. Frument. 2 fl. oz. ; Ext. 
Angos. dr. ; Syr. Simp. fi. oz.” 


A diamond recently found in South Africa, and 
sold to a European syndicate of diamond mer- 
chants, is described as being equal in quality to 
the finest India stones, and superior in weight to 
all of the historical gems. It is estimated that 
when cut it will weigh three times as much as 
the Koh-i-noor, and fifty per cent. more than the 


great Orloff. 


Complaint is made that the barbed-wire fences 
along the walks in some parts of Central Park 
are destroying the dresses of ladies, and the hands 
and faces of children. 


At a colored camp-meeting on Staten Island 
the sermon of Dominie Bardus was interrupted 
by the shrieks of the sisters who occupied the 
front benches. The good man looked among 
them, and spied a snake wriggling along the 
ground. Thereupon he seized his walking-stick, 
descended from the pulpit, and attacked the ser- 
pent. Having vanquished him, the dominie as- 
cended and took up the thread of his discourse 
at seventeenthly. 


There was held in Austria recently a nose 
show, at which were displayed olfactory curiosi- 
ties in interesting and almost infinite variety. 
The nose which took the prize was that of a Vi- 
ennois, and it is described as “‘a gigantic, violet- 
hued trunk of elephantine proportions.” The 
result might have been different if the inhabit- 
ants of the Bourbon region of Kentucky had 
known that a nasal exposition was contemplated. 


There is a theory that goats cause famines in 


ing the rain-fall. € propagation of circus post- 
ers and tomato cans would therefore seem to 
be the only sure preventive. of famine im that 
couutry. 


The Democratic candidate for Vice-President 
and the Democratic candidate for Governor of 
North Carolina have had narrow escapes recent- 
ly from death by accident. The man who sat in 
the seat with Mr. Hendricks was grievously hurt 
in a railway smash-up, and General Scales’s car- 
riage was thrown over a precipice. He escaped 


Re by lodging in a tree-top. a 


clear the region of 
Hungarian laborers, — 
for whom the Mol- 
lies have a bitter 
hatred. A number 
of men occupying 
laces of influence 

ve been threat- 
with death 
through notices sent 
as in the ‘previous. 
days of Mollie Ma- 
guire terrorism. But 
the detective and po- 
lice bodies are on 
the alert, and havin 
learned how to dea 
with the murderers, 
the authorities un- 
doubtedly will make 
quick work with re- 
vived Mollie Maguir- 
ism. 


The American pro- 
cess of “ interview- 
ing” will be made 
more unpopular in 
England than it has 
ever been if the Pall 
Mall Gazette, which 
has taken it up to 
some extent of late, 
permits the persons 


ZE 


whom it interviews 
to make such revela- 
tions as are made in 
a conversation with 
a London cigarette 
dealer. He used to up an’ died. 


ANOTHER DELEGATION. 


“ We’a the crew of the Sairy Jane, canal-boat, an’ we shy this yer hokay at yer 
Honor, hopin’ ye’ll prove useful to us in various canals, an’ give us a show in 
heavin anchors to windward, seein’ as how we’s short of funds an’ our mule’s 


Augustine in the matter of age, has already cele- © 


The law regulating the sale of intoxicants in - 


India by destroying the forests, and thus decreas-—~ 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GAME, 


Arrer many tribulations, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of a large number of sportsmen, a law was 
enacted by the Legislature of the State of New 
York providing for the appointment of a certain 
number of game-protectors. It was presumed 
that the mere name of these officials would awe 
into obedience the multitude of violators of the 
game law. The result of this new departure has 
been watched with considerable interest. It 
must be confessed that so far the experiment has 
not been eminently successful. Under the old 
system the local machinery for the prosecution of 
offenders was so entirely under the control of the 
violators of the game law as to render it almost 
impossible for any private individual, however 
courageous or earnest, to bring the guilty to pun- 
ishment. In this direction the new dispensation 
does not appear to be much more effective than 
the old. To render it so, we shall have to create 
a new race of citizens, or appoint a game protect- 
or for every three miles of coast-line, every five 
square miles of the interior, and deputize one to 
accompany every party of tourists or sportsmen 
who may visit the wild lands of the North. In 
the Adirondacks, for instance, to properly protect 
the vast tract comprised under that name would 
require tlie services of a small army; as & matter 
of fact, three or four game-protectors are assigned 
to that locality. . These are so entirely powerless 
to guard the territory under their care that their 
efforts for good are of comparatively no value 
whatever. 

It has been frequently demonstrated how rap- 
idly oar small game is disappearing under the 
non-enforcement of the laws for its protection. 
Even the migratory fowl, which breed in com- 
parative security and produce largely, sensibly 
diminish in numbers year by year. Under the 
same conditions of the violation of the game 
law, how much more rapid and certain is the 
total annihilation of large game such as deer, 
whose small increase is subject to far more seri- 
ous vicissitudes! They are not even allowed to 
breed in peace. The daily press constantly calls 
attention to and utters its protest against the 
killing by guides“and tourists of the doe during 
the period of gestation. Even supposing this to 
be an exceptional occurrence, so many devices 
are resorted to to capture or kill deer that it 
is matter of surprise that a single specimen is 
alive to-day. Our wonder that he still exists 
is increased when we consider the ease and 
rapidity of transportation which in a single day 
transfers the tourist from many of our larger 


cities to the very edge of the wild wouds of the 


North, his complete and destructive equipment, 
and the eagerness of the guides, who, to earn 
the extra pay contingent upon success, resort to 
every possible device to lure the game within 
gunshot of their clients. Moreover, the topogra- 
phy of our Northern woods, dotted as they are 
with numerous little lakes, lends itself to the use 
of devices for killing deer manifestly unfair and 
fatally destructive. The presence of these lakes 
is taken advantage of by the tourists and their 
guides to drive, by daylight, the deer into the 
water, or at night to post themselves, with jack- 
lights or lanterns with powerful reflectors, at 
points which the deer frequents, either to drink, 
to feed upon aquatic plants, or to seek refuge 
from the attacks of insects. In the first instance 
the deer, to escape the numerous packs of mon- 
grel curs, takes to the water. While swimming 
he is pursued in boats, from which he is either 
shot or cut and hacked with knives, as best suits 
the inclinations of the tourists. 

At night, as before remarked, the jack-light or 
lantern is brought into use. The first is an iron 
crib mounted on a pole in the bow of the boat. 
It is fed with blazing candie-wood. The second 
is a lantern with three lamps, backed with a pow- 
erful reflector, which throws a strong ray of light 
far in advance. In some instances a locomutive 
head-light is used. The man who paddles is seat- 


ed in the stern, while the tourist who shoots takes | 


his position immediately in the rear of the light. 
The deer becomes utterly bewildered and fasci- 
nated by the bright glare which gradually ap- 
proaches. He stands rooted to the spot until the 
tourist almost touches him with the muzzle of 
the gun. As the shot-gun loaded with buck-shot 
is commonly used, it is seldom the game is not 
bagged. Several deer are not infrequently killed 
during a single night’s hunt by a tourist thus 
equipped. It is easy to imagine how, under such 
a process of killing deer, a complaint should arise 
of their scarcity.. Under the stress of hunger a 
man may feed off one of his own kind. It is 
only on the plea of averting possible starvation 
that any but a tourist with a coupon ticket would 
consent to kill a deer while swimming, or when 
duzzled by the flare of a jack-light or a lantern. 
Gaston Fay. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN IMPAIRED NERVE FUNCTION. 

Dr. C. A. Feenaip, Boston, Mass., says: ‘‘I have 
used it in cases of impaired nerve function with bene- 
ficial results, especially in cases where the system is 
affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” —[ Adv. ] 


Fires, roacber, ante, bed-bugs, rats, mice, cleared 
out by “Rough on Rats.” 15c.—[Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow’s Soorurme Syevur should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[{Adv.] 


Ex.xcrro S1t100n.—The best the 
of silver polishes. 72 John St, N. Y. 
—[Adv. | 


People. Wells’ Health Renewer” 
yspepsia, 


health and vigor, cures d etc. $1.—{Adbv.] 


* * * Rouproes, pile tamors, fistulas, and all diseases 
of lower bowel ad cancer), radically cured. Ad- 
dress Worid’s D Medical Association, 


A GENTLEMAN don’t want tobacco that will foul 
the air, bite the tongue, or unstring the nerves. 
He wants only nature's exquisite flavors and delicate 
tonic. These are found nowhere in such perfect com- 
bination as in the leaf of the Golden Belt of North 
Carolina, of which Blackwell's Durham Long Cut, for 
pipe and cigarette smoking, is made.—[ Adv.) 


CHOLERA ABROAD. 


Ir the wonderful curative properties of Dr. Tosras’ 
Venerian Lintment were only as well known in Eu- 
as in this country, cholera, diarrhea, dysentery, 
collie, pains in the stomach of any sort need not exist, 
as the liniment taken internally affords immediate 
relief. During the past thirty-seven years thousands 
have ased the article. Being warranted perfectly harm- 
jeas has rendered it invaluable as an internal remedy. 
Price, % and 60 cents. Sold by all druggists. Depot, 
42 Murray Street, New York.—[Adv.] 


Apvior To Dyspxprics.—By one who cured himeelf. 
Mailed free. J. H. MvArvin, Lowell, 14 years 
Tax Collector. Send for it.—[{Adv.] 


** Rough on Rats” clears out Rata, Mice. 15c. 

Rough on Corna,” for Corns, Bunions. 15c. 

** Buchu-paiba,” Great Kidney and Uri cure, 

** Rough on Con ” Troches, 15¢.; Liquid, 25c. 

* Rough on Toothache,” instant relief. 15c.—[Adi.] 


A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 
Coooatnr dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
reparation unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 
Ihe superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength.—[Adv. } 


Corraers; or, Hints on Economical House Build- 
ing.—Containing 24 plates of Cottages costing from 
$500 to $3000, with descriptive letter-press. 1 8vo vol., 
handsomely bound in cloth, mailed on receipt of $1. 
Wu. T. Coustoox, Pub., 6 Astor Place, N. Y.—[{dAdv.] 


Lavirs who would retain freshness and vivacity, 
don’t fail to try Wells’ Health Renewer.”—[{ Adv.) 


FUR AND SEAI-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C. C. Suarnr, the well-known Wholesale Fur Mann- 
facturer, 103 Prince St New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Fors direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer’s profits. Fashion Book 
mailed free.—[Adv.] 


Curipren slow in devel t, , scrawny, and 
delicate, use “ Wells’ Health Ade. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0, Doct, 
Use and Praise 


Of Hair RENEWER have always 
together. Private recommendations 

y persons for whom it has restore: 
youthful color to gray and faded hair, or 
cured baldness, dandruff, or diseases of 
the scalp and hair, have been its best 
n‘lvertisement, and have created a great 
demand for it cven where 
have made no effort for its int ction. It 
never fuils to do all that is promised for it. 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


- Cures all diseases of the hair and scalp 
which cause deterioration and loss of hair, 
and as a dressing is infinitely superior to 
all other preparations. It contains no 
aicohol to make the hair dry, harsh, and 
brashy, but keeps it always glossy, lus- 
trous, und soft. 

_ PREPARED BY 
Rk. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


CTANDARD BIOGRAPHIES. 


712 Royal octavo pages; 67 full-page Illustrations. 
TILDEN, CLEVELAND, and HENDRICKS. 


774 Royal octavo pages }; 85 full-page Illustrations. 
Be-t Terms ever offered to Agents, 
OUTFIT FREE, AND ALL FREIGHT PAID. 
Address H.S.GOODSPEED & CO., 

New Yor« or Curoaeo. 


enol 
Constable K Co 
Upholstery 


Department. 


Are offering their Fall Selection of High 
Novelties in Upholstery Goods, Furniture 
Coverings, Hangings, &c., including many 
rare and exclusive styles. 


Jeoadevary HK 19th ot. 


Price 
$2.50. 


“VIGIL”? “Ss 
The Only Combined 
STOVE, LAMP, and LANTERN. 


it} 


Has 4inch Wick. Burns common Coal Oil. Hand- 
some. Finished in Enamel and full Nickel. Ime 
dispensable in every ye f for students, &c. 
Remarkable combination of light and heat. Sent to 
any address on receipt of price. Send for Circular. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 


153 Seneca St. Cleveland, Ohio. 


ANCLO-SWISS 


“a MilkFOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


CANS 


CONDENSED MILK 


fants until the peried of 
CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
Rambatea 
G R | L LO uenal purgatives, is 
PURDYSE 
ranted to give satisfaction on 80 days’ trial, or 
ENGLISH Queen 
For sale in —— in all 


as aco . To 
anufacturer an roprietor, 78 Joh 
N.¥. P.O. Box 1029. 


pes 


NC RESSES 
Amateur 
hes 


73 conte up. ecards, conte cach. conte. Ad- 
of dec. three cents. Cirenlars sent drone 
Joseph Watson, 19 Murray New York. 


For general use and especially for In- 
8 iss Coffee and Milk 
SOLD BY BRUGGISTS & GROCERS. 
Fruit n 
ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole rietor, 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
feres with business or 
enough to write 10 to 15 
War- 
for circulars. Agents wanted. 
GROUT’S 
the 
for wear 


Cnred or the injaty trueses inflict 
by Dr. J. A.8 N’S method. ce, 251 Broad- 
way,New York. His book,with Photographic likeness- 
es of bad cases, before and after cure, matied for 10c. 


Lundborg’s Perfame, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


NCLAIMED MONEY.—List of 1500 C 
Rousert & Bankers, Toronto, Canada. 


ANGLO 
and Milk 
33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
T A 7 A laxative and refreshing 
Loze 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
27, rue u, 

Sold by all Druggiets. 
ble to take, and never produces tion nor inter- 
Is a Gold Pen, with a fountain-holder ink 

rit hours. The to 
on on 80 days’ trial, or purchase 
mo . Send 
J OHN Ss. PURDY, 304 Broadway, N.¥. 
withou 


ple Series.”) 


HARPER 


L 
Universal History, 

The Oldest Historical Group of Nations and th 
Greeks. By Lzoroup von Ranxe. Edited 
and Tutor of King’s 

494. 8y 
Cloth, $2 50. 


We commend to every classical student 
spirit of interpretation which Rauke 
in these Eagle. 

It is based upon p — which must at once 
commend themeelves, and is so brilliant in ite thou ht 
and expression, and is generally of such eurpassiug 
value, it must be everywhere received with enthiusi- 
astic approval,—. Globe. 

The style is excellent, and the narrative flows on 
easy and natural, holding the attention easily. Tie 
translator has done his work well, conforming as 
faithfally and closely to the original as ible. *** 
We know of no volume on the same su 
plete and satisfying as this.—Christian 


IL. 

Miss Tommy : 

A Medieval Romance; and In a House-Boat: 
A Journal. By the Author of “ John-Halifax, 
_ Gentleman.” Illustrated. Pages vi., 254. 
12mo, Cloth (Uniform with Harper’s Library 
Edition of Miss Mulock’s Works), 90 cents; 

Paper, 50 cents. 


Miss Molock’s story is‘a simple and touching little 
narrative of the relations between two middle-aged 
people of the present time. Nothing could be more 
delicate than the romance which she weaves about 
them, nothing more charming.and poetical than the 
harmony between the style and the subject.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


t 20 ‘com. 
Work, 


It is impossible not to like the honest sentiment of 
this rimple tale. * * * “Miss Tommy” herself is a 
charmingly delicate silhouette. Whoever can read 
the sketch without emotion is unenviably callous to 

old - fashioned sentiment. — Pall Mall Budget, 
mdon. 

It is a sweet, healthy, clean-written story, with the 
pleasant characteristics that have won the writer a 
place of her own iu English fiction.—Y. Y. Graphic. 


III. 
The Ice Queen. 


By Ernest Incersoxt, Author of “ Friends Worth 
Knowing,” “Knocking Round the Rockies,” 
&c. Illustrated. Puges 256. 16mo, Cloth, . 
$1 00. (Uniform with “ Harper’s Young Peo- 


It is well worth reading, combining adventures not 
too mee belief with admirable moral touve. 


A charming and imaginative tale. * * * Young read- 
ers will be delighted with this book.—N. Y. Graphic. 

His subject, no less than the way in which he treats 
it, is of a kind to arrest and to hold the attention of 
boys and yirle.—Boston Advertiser. 


The Voyage of the “Vivian” to the 
North Pole and Beyond. — 


Adventures of Two Youths in the n Polar 
| By Tsaomas W. Knox, Author of “The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East,” “The Young 
Nimrods,” &c., &. With Colored Frontis- 
piece, Numerous Illustrations, and Maps of 
—y Polar Regions. Pages 298. 8vo, Cloth, 

2 50. 


A valuable addition to the literature of travel for 
youth, and a timely issue for all c of readers 
who are in need of its full and agreeably written iu- 
formation.— Boston Globe. : 

It is an aw interesting and instructive story, 
and one that young and old mer read with pleas- 
ure and profit. To the former it will afford the most 
delightful reading, especially those of them who have 
followed the career of the young heroes in their ear- 
lier adventures, —. 


V. 
Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 
Parts I. to VI. inclusive. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, Pro- 
nouncing, Etyn ical, and Explanatory, ew- 
bracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous 
Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of 
Old English Words. By the Rev. James Sror- 
montH. The Pronunciation Carefully Revised 
by the Rev. P. H. Pugcp, M.A. Parts I. to 
VL. inclusive, in Harper's Franklin Square 
Library. 4to, Paper, 25 cents each Part. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, by the Rev. 
James Stormonth, whose earefal snd exhaustive lu- 
bors in elucidating our h are well known tv 
linguistic students, and whom many prefer to every 
recent Y. Mail and 

This is the latest and best of recent efforts by schol- 
ars to provide a complete and accurate hand-book of 
reference. — Post, 

Full, complete, and ee Se all the latest 
words, and giving all their derivatives and correla- 
tives. The definitions are short, bat plain, the method 
of making pronaneiation very simple, but effectual, 

arrangement such as to give the best 
smallest space. —. Inquirer. 


& Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on recetpt of the price. 

Hanrer’s mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stampe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


ae 
t 
| | The book has what the author would call a “me- 
diweval charm of its own, and reading it is like smeil- 
| | ing at a china bowl of last year’s roses.—The A the- 
- 
| 
| 
q 
{ 
66 BITTERS,° THE OLD- 
| est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
3 unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
| 
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RAE 


<P> 


Severe 


— 
MMM 


SWINGING ROUND THE CIRCLE FOR VOTES. 
One To tHE Orner. “ Whose show is this, any how?’ 


THE BRAZEN KNIGHT OF THE WHITE FEATHER ON ROUND TRIP FOR VOTES. 


A Safeguard. 


The fatal rapidity with which — 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
, into the gravest maladies of the throat 
and Jungs, is a consideration which should 
impel every prudent person to on at 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 
Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure @ cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent physician 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine edical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 
“Medical science has produced no other ano- 
dyne expectorant so as AYER’s CHERRY 


wo 
> 


© 


E 
BEST TONIC. * 


PEcTORAL. It ie in for diseases of the This medicine, combining I | 
throat and lungs.” yegetable tonics, quickiytand completely | 
The same opinion is expressed by the Impure Bi Malar * ness, 
well-l.oaown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, ana Neu DENTIFRICE LOTION TOILET POWDER 
Ill., who says :— nc un iling remedy for Diseases of the AND 4 ° 
“I have never found, in -five years of It is invaluable for Diseases pecu & visi 
continugnsstndy and practice of | Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. POWDER L invisible, 
t ungs. it P It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
end the appetite, aids the assimilation of food, re- adherent. 
P ens the musclesand nerves. H 
AYER’'S Lack o 4, Hystonteal | rownzn 
aa- The genuine has above trad k Prepara PREPARED 
crossed red lines on wrapper. tions 
err y ec ora Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL BALTIMORE, BD for af WITH BISMUTH is 
Xs 
CAUTION !—Some dealers recommend inferior 
Is not» new claimant for popular confi s in order to make a larger profit. This fs the the Teeth and the Mouth. | by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, V : 
Beware of imitations which ac- 


dence, but a medicine wh is to-day 
Se lives of the third generation 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 


= has it proper trial 24 
Rage | roat or lung disease susce | OF MEAT. An invalnable tonic. ‘Is a success LW 
well by it. ful.”—See “ Medical ”««Lancet,” For every form of 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, | ° Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s Es 4 SKIN & BLOOD 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larny 7 This Shoe for Gentlemen is made title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having \\ ‘ DISEASE, 
and even acute Pneumonia, \ _ ime of Finest Tannery Calf Skin, stitched been largely used by dealers with no connection —— 

& %@& With heavy Silk Machine Twist, and with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that = 

saved many patients in the earlier stages - 7 is unequalled in Durability, Com- the Liebig Company alone can offer the article _ PIMPLES to SCROFULA 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is a Ve a and Appearance... It is made with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. TCHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- ' 


medicine that only requires to be taken in 


original $3 Shoe. 
knowledge their own inferiority by attempting to build 
upon the reputation of the original. You cannot 
be sure of as genuine article unless you are 
careful to examine and see that this stamp appears 
plainly on the soles: 


JAMES MEANS’ 


n various widths to fit any 
foot. It is made with either 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 


New Work: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street.’ 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and chea 


Stock: for Soups, Made 


Meat Flavoring’ 
es, and Sauces.. 


Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


(uticura 


A 


tagious, and ee ored Diseases Of the Blood, - 
wit 


Skin, and Scalp, loss of Hair, are positively cured 


th. broad t OF MEAT. To be had of all Storek G by the Curioves Remepiss. 
n road or narrow toes. ‘ A oO eepers, Grocers, 
children Made in styles shown and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States Curioora Rxso.vent, the new blood 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL fortreate | ™ n cut, (wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch | Cleanses the blood of impurities 
also in Avenue, London, England. pvuizonous elements, and removes the cause. | 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. Congr Cotioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays } 
gress Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, Itcbi ad Infla ; he Ski 
These are all plain facts, which can be or Lace, | SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & | [tcliing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, | 
verified b and should be re- Thequal- | CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, 
membered by everybody. ityofthis | WHYLAND & CO., W. H. SCHIKFFELIN & CO. | ,CUviouna Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and i 
to-d ute ut a riv AGENT . , umor | 
Ayer Cher ry Pectoral = this Shoe is within your reach. Send includ- Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Ask your dealer for it, and if he cannot supply you : — ing MOTHE OME, Curioura ae ee and the only 
PREPARED BY whe good fit, send your address on postal to Soa 
ry: every where. ric uticura, ts; 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. | JAMES MEANS & CO., 42 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. | A LO suthors 146.000s0ld- El- | os cents; Resolver ol. Prepased te 
anp Curmioat Co., Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. BELL ON’ S The Fer ettiee crake =|. ar Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
lea ding 5.TRBAT, 757 Broadway. > 
OVELL ROLLER SKATE. Paris artists in ’ ‘ 
1t is the nearest approach to perfection B | IAC 
yet reached in a roller skate. pew d dresses use these 1 
One trial celebrated plain silks 
vinces fir their model Per Year: -| 
others. time and HARPER'S MAGAZINE...... 00 
| Send for cata: ANOIENNE MAISON BELLON 
and A SHOW OF EACH PIECE BEARS THE ABOVE HARP r’s eeee 4 v0 
ive Chicago Pri from yard PER. op 
Fo A 
Gives HARPER S BAZAR FACTI JRING ©0., City.” Stamp One Year (52 Numbers)....... 
ing lather. Packet mailed for descriptive illustrations. Mention this paper. | ' e 
C. H. Rururerorn, We have transferred WHOLESALE PAT- or Canada. | 
pac + |96 Liberty Street, N. ¥. | TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, Mille Fiuid & Solid extracte of the Blossoms, | 
PA “ Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who wi REED Best Blood Purificr Known. CuresCan- | HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. ~ 
IC TCHW ORK. We send enone conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. cer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum. Rheumatism, Dys 
how AUTION Send six cents for postage, and re- 
SPECIAL Cc ceive free, a costly box of goods which 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
E-PENCIL SHARPENERS 

to the trade. —— carried in vest pocket. Address 


| PRITE will help all, of either sex, to more 
® money night away than anything elee 

in this world. Fortunes await the workers abeolutely : 

| sure. At once ; 


Taur & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


& ELY, Klyria, Ohio. 


% 
i 
OCTOBER 4, 1884. 4 
- | TAT ¢ i | 
Hh ie 
ish 
terest respont or any | 
OF woman making lees than $40 CROTTY & CO., whether for | | | 
business. 33 Harpse’s Bazan Patterns or for any other business. | | | 
Address, BY. Merrill & Co. Chicago. HARPER & BROTHERS. 
j 
4 
fri 
. 


